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COLLEGE AND SEMINARY RECORD. 
» 


Anniversary Exercises oF THe Meap- 
viLLe TaHeonocicat Scuoon, June 29th, 1848. 
Prayer.—The Doctrine of the Nicene Creed, 
Noah Michael, O.—Exclusive, System, Samuel 
McKown, O0.—The Demands of, the Age upon 
the Ministry, Thomas S Lathrop, Mass. 


HYMN, 


r 


BY THOMAS WESTON, 


Father in Heaven, thine aid impart, 
As now our song we raise; 

O may thy presence fill each heart, 
And tune each voice to praise. 


We praise Thee tat our feet were led 
To this thy holy p!ace; 

O may our souls with trath be fed, 
And sanctified by grace. 


Here have we humbly songbt to know 
The perfec: law of love; 

To bathe our souls in streams, that flow 
From Thy pure fount above. 


Here have we sought Thy light divine, 
That pure and holy ray; 

O ntay it round our pathway shine, 
In beams of heavenly day. 


And now we go, bat not from Thee,— 
For thou art with us still; 

And Thou our rod and staff will be 
As we obey Thy will. 


We go, on earth to meet no more,— 
Yet trusting in Thy love 

That when at last the harvest’s o’er, 
We'll bind our sheaves above. 


The “little horn” of Daniel, Evan W. Hum- 
hrey, O.—The “Ministry at large ’’ in Cities, 
Villiam Cushing, Mass.—The use of Reason 

in Matters of Fanh, Alvin Coburn, Vt.—The 
Pri of Christ’s Mission, Nathaniel O. Chaffee, 
Mass. 


HYMN, 
BY CHAS. M. TAGGART. 


Again the swiltly passing year 
Brings round the solema parting hour ; 
And loving words, oft utter’d here, 
Inspire our hearts with holy power. 

- 
Unlike dark Sinai’s mount of flame, 
Where prophets trembling, struck the lyre; 
Our song is Jesus’ lovely name; 
The angels’ theme, our souls’ desire. 


Christ’s empire spreads its glorious eway, 
Earth’s kingdoms own the Savior’s right. 
All hail the dawn of coming day ! 

The presage of meridian light ! 


We go to swell the voice of truth, 
From freeborn spirits, rising high; 
We give the strength of buoyant youth, 
To loving labors for the sky. 


Sung by Adieu, loved brothers, who remain 
In sacred learning’s hallowed hall; 
Like music’s distant notes, again 
Past joys, the future will recall. 


Senwrs. 


Middle Adieu, loved brothers, who depart 

§ Jun’s. The heavenly labor now begin; 
Tis but the pure and true in heart 
The faithful servant’s crown may win. 


The Principles of the Reformation, Liberty 
Billings, Maine.—The Scriptural doctrine of 
Election, Stillman Barber, Mass. 

Certificates. 


HYMN. 


GEORGE W. WEBSTER. 


Sung by The solemn parting hour is here ; 
All And mix’d emotions—hope and fear, 
Joy, sorrow—throng the heart. 
We meet to part, we part to meet; 
So blends the bitter and the sweet 
Of life, with kindi’est Ant. 


These local ties we must unbind; 
But brotherhood of heart and mind, 
Nor space, nor time can break. 
Three happy years have bound us strong; 
Kind offices, continued long, 
A deep impression make. 


All. A joyous, gladsome holyday, 

Of meeting, greeting far away ; 
Be this the lot of all. 

But you, our elder brothers, who 


Return not here again, on you 


M. & J. 


May ev’ry blessing fall. 


Sen. Short respite ours ! there’s work ahead, 

A famish’d world demands the bread 
Of truth and righteousness. 

The gospel field spreads wide and far; 

And faithful lab’rers wanting are, 


To give it fruitfuluess. 


All. Then to the work ! the Master’s voice 


Bids ev’ry fainting heart rejoice, 
And swell the lab’rers?’ song; 
Ou hill and plain, by grove and stream, 
The plough-shares and the sickles gleam; 
The sheaves they 


bear along. 


All. On donors, guardians, teachers, all, 
Let Heaven’s richest blessimgs fall; 
For what we’ve treasured here; 
And when for us the Master’s cry 
Breaks from the bright and silent sky, 


- Ready may we appear. 
Prayer. * 


(We received the above, a little out of season, 


js ‘te glad to have now the oppartunity to pub- 
18h it 


ee 


ComMeNcemeny Wer 

KI -— Tem- 
perance Lecture by My. Gough 1a Monday 
evening the Congregational Church was crowded 
with an attentive audience from this and sur- 
rounding towns, to listen to an addre fre Joha 
B. Gough. At one time, convalsing hie audi- 
ence with laughter at his perfect deline ti of 
the ludicrous, and anon with indescribable path- 
Os and sublimity, recalling the bitter agediin of 
the drankard’s heart, he showed himself a 
terly limner of human passions. mit 


Prize Speaking. A large audience convened 


Doitars, payable in six 





on “Puesday evening at the church to listen to 
the prize declamation from members of the 
Freshmen and Sophomore classes. 

} Aitiress of Mr. Choate. The fame of Mr. 
Choéate gs a pudlic speaker, drew together on 
Wedirfeday afternoon ap immense audience, to 


lofty. an@ massive eloquence he kept the atten- 
tion of the audience for nearly two hours, 


Commencement Day. On Tharsday the 
public exercises of the graduating class*were 
held. 

The style of speaking was generally anima- 
ted, and tne sentiments sound, manly and prac- 
tical. Ifgpermitted to make a suggestion, it 


would sg, that if a greater range and variety 
of thg@iges had beer chosen, the gratification of 
ie 


the @ would have been greater, 
The ietccot A. B. was conferred upon 29 
gentlemen... > 


The degree of A. M. was conferred upon 15 
gentlemen in course, 

The honoragy,degree of A. M. was conferred up- 
on Charles.Northend, Esq. of Salem,and Franklin 
Ripley, Jr., Esq. of Milwaukie Wis. 

The degre® of D. D. was conferred upon Rev. 
T. Brainard of Philatlelphia, and of L. L. D., 
upon ©. C. Felton of Harvard University and 
Hon. Rufus Choate of Boston. 

Prof. Bela B. Edwards was elected one of the 
Trustees in place of Dr. Nelson resigned. 

We understand that the prospects for the next 
Freshman class are very favorable. {Amberst 
Express. 








Baneor TueoLocicaL Seminary. The Com- 
mittee appointed last year by the Maine Con- 
ference of Churches to visit this institution, 
report through che Christian Mtrrir, this last 
week. We mace a few extracts :— 


‘*There were exhibited [in the graduating 
class, 1847,] a readiness and correciness of 
Biblical scholarship—a thoroughness of ac- 


earnestness of delivery, which will warrant the 
belief that young men of such attainments, if 


ment. 

That Class numbered 12 members. Fight of 
them are usefally employed, as preachers ft, 
Maine ; one is settled in Massachusetts ; one is 
ing a fourth year at the Seminary. No Class 
thought, has given greater promise of being” more 


extensively and permanently useful to the charch- 
es of our State. 


able additions, and during the past year has been 
considerably enlarged. For this purposa, sever- 
al hundred dullars have been expended. 


personal remains essentially the same as at the 
date of the last Report. 
Professers have deen paid, and while some debts 
have been discharged, others have been con- 
tracted. On the whole the debts of the Institu- 
tion have not increased. 

The faculty remains the sama as last year— 
not because however no attractions have been 


near tis address before the Literary Societies of 


Amherst College. Nor were the assembly dis- 
appoint in their expectations. In a strain of 


The salaries of tha | 


quaintance with systemutie theology, and in the | 
more public services of the anniversary proper, and Huntoon of Canton; Mr. Stone making the 


a force of thought, energy of expression, and | Introductory Praver, and giving the Right Hand 


baptised with the spirit of Christ, will prove | img Prayer and Reading the Scriptures,—Mr. 
able and faithful ministers of the New Testa- | Huntoon giving the charge, and making the con- 
' cluding Prayer. 

| The charge was beautiful and impressive, and | hardly been built more than ten years and con- 
| the Right Hand of Fellowship was characterized |tained an inside clock that cost $6 
engaged at present in teaching ; and one is spend- | with a deep interest and affection. 


| were all concise, and listened to with marked at- 
h: t h * * . ; ° “oy | : ’ 
that has yet graduated at this Institution, it is | tention t the elese: 


| 


| duties as Pastor of the Unitarian Society in tion of the property. 
The Library is receiving frequent and valu- | North Cumberland, Pa, May his labors, 


j 


| and may the fondest anticipations of both pastor hour and a half. 
The property of the Seminary, both real and | and people be realized. 





held out, and no calls extended to some of them 


repeated calls and refusals, while they serve to 
show us that our Professors are mea of mark, 


ly, and bind them more firmly to our hearts. 


dowed, and that of Theology is also in a way to 
be endowed withont any appeal to the churches. 
The Professorship of Sacred Literature requires, 
however, to be endowed without delay. The 
endowment of this Professorship and the erecti- 
on of a chapel for devotional purposes and the 
accommodation of the Library, will require some 
$30,000; and it was the intention of your 
Committee to propose that an effort be made the 
present year to raise the requisitesum. They 
hesitate, however, to do so under the existing 
pressure in the pecuniary affairs of the country. 
The expenses at Bangor are as small as they 
well can be atany Seminary. There is no 
charge for room rent, furniture or Library, 
and about the only expense (incidentals excepted) 
is that of board, which by an existing arrange- 
ment (partly gratuetous) has cost the students 
the last year about 85 cents per week. The 
absolutely necessary expenses of the seminary, 
during the forty weeks of term time will not ex- 
ceed some fifty or sixty dollars.”’ 

The Report having also mentioned that some 
of the young men go notjto Bangor bat to Theo- 
logical Institutions out of the State for their pro» 
fession, thus concludes : 
It only remains that we shonld say, that the 
internal state of the Seminary, the past year, 
has been peculiarly happy. There has been 
harmony among brethren—a regular prosecution 
of the assigned studies of the course, and what 
is most important of all, there has been a reviv- 
ed state of religious feeling.” 





For the Register. 
ORDINATION OF REY. THOS. §. LATHROP. 


Mr. Lathrop was ordained as an Evangelist, 
at Sharon, on Wednesday the 16th inst. The 
Sermon it was expected would be preached by 
Rev. R. P. Stebbins, President of the Meadville 
Theological School, of which Mr. Lathrop is 
a graduate. But as circumstances prevented his 
attendance, this part was performed by Rev. R. 
C. Stone, Sherburne. The preacher took for 
his text the following. ‘‘And they were not able 
to resist the wisdom and the spirit by which he 
spake.’’ Acts vi. 10. His subject was divided 
into two general heads. 

1. The wisdom needed by the Christian teach- 
er. 

2 The spirit necsssary 
tions. 

(1.) Wisdom is needed in the selection of sub- 
jects. The moral condition of different mem- 
vers of society is different. The preacher there- 
fore must vary his subjects so asto reach all 
classes of men, and thus arouse them to action, 
by encouraging their virtues, and reproving their 
vices. 

(2.) Wisdom is needed in the discussion of 
subjects. Virtue should find no neglect, and 
vice no retreat, Conscience must find no secret 
cell in which to hide itself, 

(3.) Wisdom is needed in social intercourse. 
The preacher appears among his people as their 
social friend to lead hem to‘*Eternal Life.” But 
he must not be satisfied when bound to them by 
social ties alone, be they strong as they may. 
On the other hand, “‘he must seek to carry pér- 
sonal faith to their hearts, to lead them to the 
highway of trath.”’ 

(4.) Wisdom is needed in the appropriation of 
his time. | Besides the common circle of minis- 
terial duty, the religious teacher is invited to 
unite in all of the benevolent undertakings of the 


in his ministra- 





day. How far shall he answer these calls! 


should also induce us to prize them more high- | 
| village. 
The Professorship of Rhetoric is now fullyen- | our Legislature. 


| no less than four different denominations, 


His private judgment is his own,but he should al- 
low no one subject to occupy his whole time. He 
must take a broad expansive view of sin, allow 
no one subject to gain the mastery over his 


Christianity, and lose sight of the importance of 
religious affections, in order to engage in the ex- 
citing topics of the day. 

2. The spirit of the Christian teacher 

(1.) **He should be filled with the spirit of 
truth and its importance,’’ Without this his 
teachings will be ineffectual, ‘‘a body without 
a spirit, a corpse without life.” What he says 
will be only empty sounds. ‘As well might 
you think of thawing an iceburg by a moon- 
beam, as of leaving the impress of Gospel sal- 
vation by such ‘a soundaless. presentation of 
truth.” 

(2.) The Christian teacher “must be eloquent 
in spirit.”” He does not need so much the elo- 
quence of the schools, as the eloquence of the 
heart, which is derived fiom a living reality. 
‘He must feel as the Martyr Stephen felt, that 
Heaven and Hell, holiness and sin, spiritual Jife 
and spiritual death are to him realities, and he 
will be eloquent, whether his gestures are made 
in straigh< or curved lines.” It will be the elo- 
quence of the heart speaking in tones of sympa- 
thy, and kindling its own fires. But if he goes 
to his pulpit with no more feeling “than he 
would disenss a question of Geology or Agricul- 
ture, he would scarcely be eloquent with all the 
rules of Blair and Walker, or forcible with all 
the logic of Duncan or Hedge.” 

If he has these, the wisdom and spirit of Heav- 
en, the waters of life will gush forth, and bless, 
and cheer his labors. 

The other services were performed by Rev. 
Messrs. Stone of Sharon, Merrick of Walpole, 





| of Fellowship,—Mr. Merrick making the Ordain- 


mind, nor even forsake the true interests of 


| than one point of view, 


strongly reminded the other day,—by the exact 
regularity of the larger and smaller squares into 
which the people of the sweet town of Weston 
have cut up their “new burial ground,’’ which 
happens also to be a perfect plain,—that ‘nature 
abhors a right angle.’’ Haverhill needs no les- 
sons on thut score. 
as they please. Their Linwood cemetery, hath 
in surface and outlaying, is afier nature, not 
against her. Its paths, ponds and dells remind 
one of Mt. Auburn, and will do so, more forci- 
bly, when its ¢rees are grown and one or two 
neighboring bluffs are included within its walls. 
The celebrated Rolfe and his wife, of early 
New England memory, and who were murdered 
by the Indians—have a monument here upon the 
Spot where their bones lie interred, Turning 
from the garden of the dead toward the setting 
sun, you mark here and there ubout the town 
tasteful cottage residences, in style norman and 
romanesque, Gardens, shat are gardens abound. 
Solid green hedges afe plenty, and rare trees 
like the cata!pa. 


Even their streets meander 


It is surely a disinterested act to inform such 
lovers of rural taste and comfort as happen not 
to know it, how “the land lies” about and with- 
in this hospitable and delightful town. How 
much might they enjoy here ina single day ! 
Itis but an hour and a half from Boston by the 
Maine Rail Road ; is connected with Newbury- 
port by a snug little steamer plying back and 
forth, twice a day, upon the river; and in nu- 
merous ways would amply repay the cost of a 
visit. “Tis worth visiting if it were only to see 
the noble old bridge, which, at three bounds 
crosses the Merrimac here; and whose arches 
stretch to a width of a hundred and seventy feet 
each. This bridge alone, with the various sorts 
of boats that flit about it would be worth, to any 
sketcher, the best stroke of his pencil from more 


On the first of January 1847, the unitarian 
church in Haverhill was destroyed by fire. 1 
learn that the cost of the house burnt was be- 





The services | 


Mr. Lathrop is immediately to enter upon his 


in that | 
distant branch of our Zion be abuntantly blessed | 


J. L. 





For the Register. | 
STANDISH ACADEMY. 


Mr. Eprror,—Allow me thidugh yonr paper | 
to call the attention of your readers in Maine | 
to this [astitution. Through the efforts of indi- | 


to enter more lucrative fields of labor. These | viduals connected with the First Parish iv | rience. The church at this ime was without a 
| Standish, and others, an Academy has been _ pastor, and Rev. James Richardson had preach- 


established upon a liberal basis in this beautiful | 
The Institution has been chartered by | 
It is under the direction of | 
two able and accomplished Teachers, graduates | 
of Bowdvin College. Itis intended that this. 
Academy shal! rank with the very highest of its | 
class in the State. The Institution is of a lib- | 
eral character, its Trustees being members of | 
And | 
while Sectarianism will be excluded, the utmost 
care will be taken to inculcate those principles | 
of morality and religion, necessary to the pro- | 
motion of correct habits in life. 

The village of Standish is delightfully situated | 
about 15 miles from Portland, is easy of access, | 
retired, free from temptations, and is peculiarly | 


|healthy. On the south it commands a view ot | 


Portland; on the north a view of the White 
Mountains. Amos Lawrence, Esq., of Boston, | 
has presented to the Trustees of the Academy, 
for the use of students, a valuable library. It is 
hoped that this school, established upon a liber- | 
al basis, located in a pleasant, retired, and) 
healthy village, and offering as it does the very | 
hest advantages for procuring an Academic edo- | 
eation, may be liberally patronized. The 
Fal! Term will commence Sept. 11, and continue 
Maine. 





eleven weeks. 





LOCALITIES AT HAVERHILL.—THE NEW 
UNITARIAN CHURCH. 


NO. I. 


It being vacation with me, I happened, a chance 
traveller, and for the first time, to set my foot in 
Haverhill at a season of jubilee and con- 
secration. Having enjoyed the most unstinted 
hospitality among ‘‘them that do rejoice,” I can- 
not do Jess than give a few encouraging facts, 
and interesting matters with which I have be- 
come acquainted. 

The picturesque beauty of Haverhill,—a place 
of hills, as l ought perhaps to have inferred,— 
takes me quite by surprise. Never having seen 
a description of it or its surroundings, I expected 
to find but a plain, unpretending country town, 
wanting in everything like romanticity, pervaded 
with the scent of leather and wholly given, as 
indeed it is, to shoemaking. I thought to have 
seen an ultra utilitarian yankee place, whose 
people were too worldly wise to ‘“‘waste’’ their 
hard-earned coin on the graceful and ornamen- 
tal. Instead of this, 1 find on every hand the 
marks of both wealth and taste. “Fair’’ Haver- 
hill would be an epithet not undeserved by this 
hill-embosomed, river-belted, pond-dotted town, 
with its four thousand inhabitants. Few perhaps 
would compare it for beauty with Northampton, 
or with Norwich, Conn: but its first impress- 
jon on a new comer is very similar. There it 
lies, compactly set, upon a majestic bend of the 
broad Merrimac, with its “Golden Hill’’ on the 
one hand and its “Silver Hill’? on the other. 
The neat-looking town of Bradford, with its two 
or three tapering spires, climbs the high bank 
opposite, Numerous bleffs and rolling-prairie 
undulations toss about, like heavy seas, for miles 
around. In aid of its natural beauty Haverhill 
has an association of men called ‘*The Shen- 
stones,”’ (after their originator,) whose proper 
business is to beautify the town. As fast as may 
be, they are lining the streets with Elm, Horse- 
chestnut and other ornamental trees, levelling 


tween ten and eleveri thousand dollars. It had 


0, a town 


clear view of the beams and-rafters, which with 
the ceiling seems to be of varnished oak, giving 
at once the impression of great strength,simplic- 
ity and beauty. All the lower wood work of 
the church, (chapel it should rather be called, 
and why not ‘* The Chapel of the Cross,”) is of 
black walnut. That is to say, the pulpit with 
a massive chair on either side, together with the 
tops and aisle portions of the pews ; all, except- 
ing the sides and seats of the pews, are of a 
rich, plain, not varnishea, but oiled black wal- 
nut. The entire effect is chaste and solemn, 
and just what jt should be fur a place of Gospel 

preaching and of prayer. There is nothing 
whatever that could be spared, without a decid- 
ed loss on the general effect, Those who have 

visited the chapel erected for the Church uf the 

Disciples, in Boston, now in charge of the Rev. 

James F.Clarke,see there the Haverhill Church 

enlarged only. This at Haverhill, is less florid 

and spacious. They have here sixty eight pews, 
broad and comfortable. And what think you 
was the cost of this building? Only six thou- 
sand dollars. It is quite elegant enough for any 

new society in the land, even in these ever am- 

bitious times. Its size might be easily increas- 

ed with but trifling iucrease of cost. The new 

Society in the neighboring manufacturing city of 
Lawrence, it is understood, will {adopt this 

model as probably the least expensive church or 

chapel in the country of the same elegance and 

finish. 

One more question comes:—How was this 

six thousand dollars raised by a society in the 

predicament of that at Haverhill? Without a 

minister, and without immediate prospect of one 

about whom the society could rally; with a fund 

indeed whose incone was about four hundred 

dollars left by its donor for the support of preach- 

ing exclusively; but with an old debt of $1000 

hanging over their heads; in one unhappy hour, 

they beheld their beautiful church fall into 

ashes, burying organ, clock, bell and all in the 

common rain. This was the way they worked; 

the whole-souled women-of the society came to- 

gether and determiaed to do their utmost both 

by saving money from their personal expenses, 

even reducing their usual outlay for clothing if 





clock upon the outside that cost $400, a bell 
worth $700, and an organ, owned by individu- 
als, of the value of $1200. All these were de- | 
stroyed, and no insurance whatever on any por- 


Of course the society were 
at their wits’ end, not to say in despair, when | 
they found all these in ashes; the work of one | 
It seems that preparations 
were making for a fancy sale in the vestry : the | 
furnace registers above were closed in order to | 
save the heat, and remained so twelve or fifteen 

hours: the accumulation of heat in and about | 
the flues went up into the roof and steeple, grad- | 
ually charred the wood work till the sudden | 
throwing open Of the registers set the whole in 

a blaze. Let others be warned by. their expe- 


ed the Sanday prévious, aed was vapeouicd w | 
preach another Sunday. We must send word | 
to the minister not to come,” said some, ‘for it | 
is all over with us now!’ ‘Tell him to come 
in all haste,” said others, ‘‘for we've hard work | 
before us!”” He came, and the universal voice 
here declares that he has wrought for them with | 
soul and strength. ‘I'he universalist church gen- 
erously aud promptly threw open to thein its 
doors, where they have since worshipped.— 
Meanwhile vigorous efforts were made for the 
erection of a new edifice for worship, and the 
present week has witnessed its Dedication. It 
has witnessed on the same day the Installation of 
Mr. Richardson over this people. May what 
seemed a heavy disaster prove to them a rich 
blessing. 


NO. If. 

Let me now give you a few facts connected 
with the erection of their present place of 
worship... .... Its site is beautiful. Com- 
ing trom the Railroad Depot along the 
street that skiris the river, | paused a moment 
tw look at the grand old bridge. Having sur- 
veyed it well | turned about and glanring up the 
street opposite (Main street), my eye was caught 
by a seemly place of worship,a dark brown 
free-stone church, resting on the edge of a rap- 
idly rising hill. I thought it might be of brick, 
plastered and sanded to resemble freestone ; but 
as it fronted upon the green common, it struck 
me as a sfone church, and afier a very tasteful 
model. Out of New England one wonld not 
have hesitated to pronounce it a new Roman 
Catholic chapel, so clearly stood out against the 
sky, on the point of its square tower, the gilded 
cross ; not one of those tiny make-believe crosses 
that cap occasionally a not Romish spire in our 
cities, but one large as life—large enough to 
have really held a malefactor. The roof of this 
tower, rising gracefully into a fuur sided pyra- 
mid, is covered with rounded scales, in keeping 
with the Romanesqee or Norman style of the 
building, of which it is the bell tower or cam- 
panile. Four double arched windows, each sup- 
ported in its centre by a short pillor, with a florid 
capital, open its campanile to the four winds of 
heaven. Its front is largely occupied by a richly 
stained window, whose chief beauty 1s seen 
from within the church. It pours its brilliant 
contrasts of coloring along the centre aisle, 
above the heads of the choir unobstructed by the 
organ, which, unseen by the congregation, is 
set up, in a side apartment. There are six or 
seven Norman arched windows on either side of 
the church, with plainly stained glass, solemniz- 
ing, without too much obscuring, the light with- 
in. Over the pulpit is an oriel window. In its 
centre is a flame colored fleur de lis, represent- 
ing, according to the laws of Ecclesiastical ar- 
chitecture, faith and hope triumphant., This 
lies upon a white floriated Grecian cross; white, 
denoting purity. This is embedded in dazzling 
scarlet, (intense love). ‘This in purple, the pur 
ple in a field of blue (spirituality). The purple 
being a blending together of the scarlet and 
blue indicates their union, the spiritual love oi 
heaven, Such was the interpretation given me 
by Mr. Alpheus Morse, the architect, who alsc 
gave me other interesting information about va- 
rious portions of this his first and highly sue 
cessful effort at Church architecture. 


have wrought welland now bless God for the 


It was good for them to be tried as they have 
| been. 


found necessary, and by earning what they 
could with the needle. They found that to bind 
and close shoes promised to be lucrative, and it 
was done ot the rate of sixty pairs at a single 
meeting. §uch as could not do this, made shirts 


—_ 
ceipt of this, to discontinue the mailing, or in 
any other way the sending of the Christian 
Register tome, Please forward a memorandum of 
the amount due, to any one here, and I will at- 
tend to it. 

If you have noticed my place of residence, 
you are doubtless aware of the reasons for the 
above request. 

On account of much interesting and instruc- 
tive matter always to be found in the Register, I 
regret that a proper Christian, spirit or at least 
common courtesy, has not caused al] discussion 
of a subject, that is well known the southern 
people think the northern have no right to med- 
dle with, to have been left out of your southera 
circulation. Surely, if it was not designed to 
force these articles on the South, in an insidious 
and anything but an honorable manner, notice 
would have been given them, so that they could, 
if they chose, have given up the paper before 
their appearance, and thereby have avoided their 
reception for a long time, in hopes better sense 
might finally prevail. 

Unless the general tenor of the Register 
changes, | shall have no objections w being 
agdin placed on the list of your subscribers, 
when you and your coadjutors shall have succeed- 
ed in establishing a perfect equality bet ween the 
white-coloured and black inhabitants of the non- 
slaveholding States, so that there is no observa- 
ble prejudice in the interchanges of visits, inter- 
marriages, a proportionate elevation of the Blacks 
to posts of honor and profit, such as Mayors, 
Governors, Senators, Presidents of Colleges, 
and Ministers over white congregations ; and, 
particularly, when you have so enlightened the 
General Government as to get a law passed for 
the purchase of all the slaves in the Southern 
States and their removal, except such as can 
find employers who will be responsible for their 
good behaviour for at least two years; the law 
also compensating the masters for all such loss 
as they may sustain from deprivation of their 
real or personal property, consequent on the exe- 
culion of the law. They, of course, would have 
to bear their proportion of the expense of the 
whole matter. And asthe removing of the greater 
part of the Blacks to Liberia, could not be 
effected without great expense, and as favors 
should always be performed, when little or no 
inconvenience can arise from it, I would 
suggest that the Blacks be apportioned among 
the non-slaveholdiang States according to 
their white population, and should any of them 








to order or for shop sale, while others gave 

themselves to knitting. Thus within little more 

than a year the ladies alone raised five hundred 
dollars. This went toward furnishing the church. 
The needed sum of $6000 was supplied by the 
gentlemen without demur in a subscription for 
pews. And thus without begging and without 
noise, things bave goneson to fruition. Some 
application was indeed made for help at the very 
first,and over two hundred dollars given, but thal 
method of obtaining aid was speedily abandoned. 
They were early convinced that the Father only 


helps those who help themselves, and that * By 
their right arm the conquest must bo wrought,” 
or defeat and disaster be their portion.—They 








uniting influence of joint losses and joint labors. 


The great mischief of too many of our young 
societies is, first, their depending too much on 
foreign aid and too little on themselves, and sec- 
ondly, their ambition to build showy churches. 
In this case but fifty two pews were signed for 
out of the sixty eight. On these fifty two the 
expense of the house was appraised. ‘The bal- 
ance of the pews the parish have lately sold to- 
wards paying for a new organ. This, at a cost 
of $900 proves an admirable instrument, and the 
society is now not only up to the pecuniary 
stand it held before the fire, but better off by the 
value of the organ. ‘The present organ being 
parish property, whereas the former one belong- 
ed to a company of individuals. 

I know that the moneyed view of the case is 
not the highest, but I dwell on itas knowing 
that the chief obstacle to the rise of not a few 
new societies is found in the pecuniary portion 
of the work. €. H. A. D. 





DEDICATION HYMN. 
| The following admirable Hymn, sung at the recent 
dedication of the First Parish Congregational Church, 
Haverhill, was composed for the occasion by its pas- 
tor, Rev. James Richardson Jr.] 


‘‘Not by vast piles of sculptar’d stone, upreariag 
Their massive towers aud fretted spires on high, 

With splendid pomp and costly pride, appearing 
To scorn the poor and humble passer by: 


Not by the rich and swelling congregations 
That gaily crowd the broad luxurious aisles; 
Not by the pulpit’s eloquent orations 
And melody that sense and soul begui les : 


Not by most solemn rites, nor by receiving 
The holy bread and consecrated cup: 

Not by vain doctrines and long creeds believing, 
Do we the temple of our God build up. 


For God’s true temple is humanity, 
That now unfinished, and ia ruin lies; 

And we would its divine restorers be, 
And raise it up inglory to the skies. 


Wherever weep the enslav’d, the poor, the lowly, 
Or fall the tempted, frail and sinful ones ; 

There with a purpose high and spirit holy, 
We’ll haste to succor these our Father’s sons. 


And inward purity and love combining,— 
That spirit fair that moved our blessed Lord,— 
Shall build them up, as stones all fair and shining, 
Into a living temple of our God. 


And thus shall we, in lofty virtue growing, 
Founded on Jesus as our corner-stone, 

Be pillars of that holy temple, showing 
That God’s true praise is love of man alone. 











TWO LETTERS FROM THE SOUTH. 

We doubted at first whether it was worth 
while to publish these two letters, and we ac- 
cordingly laid them by. Buton the whole we 
conclnde to give them to our readers. The 
italics are the writer's. 

NO. 1. 
Charleston, S. C., 8th May, 1848. 
Mr. Davin Reep, 


be too modest or highminded to receive their 
share, that such share or shares be given to 
Massachusetts, and she obligated to send mea 
letter of excommunication, as a native born. 
NO, IL. 
Camden, S. C., 4th August, 1848. 
Davin Reep, Esg., 

Dear Sir,—For several years I have been a 
subscriber to the ‘“* Christian Register,’’ and 
with pleasure weekly perused its columns. Bat 
of Jate it has become so thorough!y abolition that, 


although a Rhode Islander, I am obliged to ask 
its discontinuance. Sach trash about Anti- 


Slavery meetings and speeches is too disgusting 
to any one at all conversant with the homestead 
of the South to abide. 

My Dear Sir, take care of your wretched, 
degraded class of free blacks, which are found 
in all the northern cities, and it will be time 
enough then, when this is accomplished, to put 
forth your sympathies for the well-fed, well- 
clothed and cared for slaves of the South. 

It is true that some may experience hardships ; 
for when we take into consideration their num- 
ber, it would indeed be a miracle were it other- 
wise. 

Let me ask you, Sir, how is it that your Pen- 
itentiaries are so well crammed while South 
Carolina needs no such receptacles? The fact 
is obvious ; your own negroes are free indeed, 
free to idleness, degradation, and crime. Ours, 
taken asa mass, are happy and contented, having 
no inducement to be otherwise than orderly, be- 
cause blessed with masters whose interest it is 
to administer to their comfort either in health or 
sickness. 

lama native of New England, and, sir, I 
assert, without fear of contradiction, that let the 
most rabid abolitionist, he who makes it a busi- 
ness to stalk the country for pay, take up his 
abode at the South for three months, he will re- 
turn a reformed man, utterly ashamed that he 
had been so blinded and hood-winked by preju- 
dice as to have been guilty of uttering sentiments 
so averse to truth and counter to the constitution 
of our happy Republic. 

My own observation has convinced me that 
the free blacks of the South are infinitely worse 
off than those who are bound, as the Apostle 
Paul tells us they were of old, in the bonds of 
Slavery. a 

I have travelled a great dealin the South, 
and satisfied amI that the exaggerated tales 
which your fire-branc fanatics gull the ignorant 
with, have no foundation in truth, 

For many years the ‘‘ Christian Register ” 
maintained the high standing which its name 
purports. Its title should be changed to that of 
* Southern Denunciator and Disunionist ”, for 
then it might march forward under its true 
colors and not be cloaked by the garments of 
religion. 

As a Unitarian, it grieves me to dissolve a 
connection with a paper which holds out to be 
an exponent of our principles, but the reasons 
here given impel me to the course however re- 
luctant. Yours Respectfully, 














THE PRESBYTERIAN HERALD AND PRES- 
BYTERIAN ELDER- 


We have thought it might instruct our read- 
ers to peruse the following in connection with 
the Register correspondence that precedes it. 


‘“* A few weeks since,” (says the Presbyte- 
rian Herald, a religious paper published in Lou- 
isville, Ky.,) “we extracted a short article from 
the ‘* Vicksbnrg Sentinel,’”’ a democratic ne 
printed in Mississippi, in which the ~— spo . 
in terms of condemnation of the harsh Pome 
of Senator Foote in the United States Senate, 
towards Senator Hale of New nen s ap 
The Mississippi editor, in the name of the 
Southern oe. rotested against the use of 
such language in the Senate, asserting that the 

















obstructions, fencing the common, &c. I was 


The arrangement within gives to the eye: 


Dear Sir,—I wish you, immediately on re- 


Mississippians were @ tolerant people, and 


‘ 





would interfere with no man for opinion’s sake, 
provided he did not attempt to tamper with their 
servants, and excite them to insurrection. See- 
ing the article copied into a number of political 
papers of both parties in the South, in addition 
to various religious papers, and believing that it 
expressed the real sentiments of reflecting men 
of all parties in that region, and wishing our 
brethren at the North to know that fact we in- 
serted it in our columns. A few days aftewards 
we received the following note from an Elder in 
the Presbyterian Church, residing near Frank- 
fort, Kentucky : 


** Dear Sir: Iam under the painful necessit 
of requesting you to discontinue my paper. 
had expected to take it as long as I lived, or the 
paper was printed, but have concluded that 
when I want a paper to defend Senator Hale, I 
can take an abolition paper, or one to abuse Sen- 
ator Foote I can take an ultra whig paper. 

* Yours, respectfully, Peter Jerr.” 


Are we to infer from this that a Presbyterian 
Elder is in favor of hanging a man for opinion’s 
sake without a trial by the laws of his country, 
ana that he prosciibes an editor because he in- 
serts an article condemning it! We feel assured 
that in his moments of calm reflection he will 
revolt from such a sentiment. 








From the National Era. 
STRAY LEAVES 
MARGARET SMITH’S DIARY 
IN THE 
COLONY OF MASSACHUSFTTS:- 





Dr. Russ. 


New'ury, November ye 12th, 1678.—Dr. Rass 
preached yesterday, having for his text 1 Corin- 
thians, chap. 13, verse 5. Charity seeketh not 
her own. ste began by saying that mutual be- 
nevolence was a Law of Nature—the Individu- 
al not being a whole of himself, nor capable of 
happilie subsisting by himself, but rather a 
Member of the great Body of Mankind, which 
must dissolve and perish unless held together 
and compacted in its various parts by the force 
of thatcommon and blessed Law. The wise 
Author of our being has most manifestlie framed 
and fitted us for one another, and ordained that 
mutual Charity shall supply our mutval wants 
and weaknesses, inasmuch as no man liveth to 
himself, but is dependent upon others, as others 
be upon him. It hath been said by ingenious 
men, that in the outward world all things do 
mutually operate upon and affect each other; 
and that itis by the energie of this principle 
that our solid Earth is supported, and the Heav- 
enly Bodies are made to keep the rhythmic har- 
monies of their creation, and dispense upon us 
their benign favors ; and it may be said thata 
principle akin to this hath been ordained for the 
moral world—mutual Benevolence being the ce- 





‘ment and support of Families, and Churches, 


and States, and of the great communitie and 
brotherhood of mankind. It doth both make and 
preserve all the Peace, and Harmony, and Beau- 
ty, which liken our World in some small degree 
to Heaven, and without it all things would rush 
into Confusion and Discord, and the Earth would 
become a place of Horror and Torment, and men 
become as ravening wolves, devouring and be- 
ing devoured by one another. 

Charity is the second great commandment, 
upon which hang all the Law and the Prophets; 
and it is like unto the first, and cannot be sepa- 
rated from it; for at the Great Day of Recom- 


peuse we shall be tried by these commandments 
and our Tattirumess ues aa arst Win ve seek 


and manifested by our faithfulness unto the last. 
Yéa, by our Love of one another the Lord will 
measure our Love of Himself. Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto one of the least of these my 
Brethren, ye have done it unto me. The Grace 
of Benevolence is therefore no small part of our 
meetness for the Inheritance of the Saints in 
Light; it is the temper of Heaven; the air 
which the angels breathe ; an immortal Grace— 
for when Faith which supporteth us here, and 
Hope which is an anchor ta the tossed Sou! are 
no longer needed, Charity remaineth forever, for 
it is native in Heaven, and partaketh of the Di- 
vine Nature, for God himself is Love. 

‘*Oh my hearers,”’ said the preacher, his 
venerable face brightening as if with a light 
shining from within, ‘* doth not the Apostle tell 
us that skillin Tongues, and gifts of Prophecie, 
and mysteries of Knowledge and Faith, doe avail 
nothing, where Charity is lacking? Whatavail 
great talents, if they be not devoted to goodness ! 
On the other hand, where Charity dwelleth; it 
maketh the Weak strong and the uncomelie 
beautiful; it sheddetha Glory about him who 
possesseth it, like that which did shine on the 
face of Moses, or that which did sit upon the 
countenance of Stephen, when his face was as 
the face of an Angel. Above all, it conformeth 
us to the Son of God—for through Love he came 
among as, and went about doing good, adorning 
his life with miracles of Mercy, and at last laid 
down his life for the salvation of men. What 
heart can resist his melting entreatie; Even as 
I have loved you, love ye also one another. 

**We doe all,” he continued, ‘‘seek afier hap- 
piness, but too often blindlie and foolishlie.— 
The selfish man, striving to live for himself 
shutteth himself up to partake of his single por 
tion, and marvelleth that he cannot enjoy it.— 
The good things he hath laid up for himself fail 
to oomfort him: and although he hath riches, 
and wanteth nothing for his soul of all he desir- 
eth, yet hath he not power to partake thereof. 
They be asdelicates poured upon a mouth shut 
up, or as meats set upona grave. But he that 
hath found charity to be the temper of Happi- 
ness, which doth put the Soul in a natural and easy 
condition, and openeth it to the solaces of that 
pure and sublime entertainment which the An- 
gels doe spread fur such as obey the will of their 
Creator, hath discovered a more subtle Alche- 
my than anie of which the Philosophers did 
dream—for he transmuteth the enjoyments of 
others into his own, and his large and open 
heart partaketh of the satisfaction of all around 
him. Are there any here who, in the midst of 
outward abundance, are sorrowful of heart— 
who go mourning on their way from some in- 
ward discomfort—who long for serenity of spir- 
and cheerful happiness, as the servant earnestlie 
desireth the shadow? Let such seek out the 
poor and forsaken, they who have no home nor 
estates, who are the servants of sin and evil hah- 
its, who lack food both. for the body and the 
mind. Thusshall they, ia remembering others, 
forget themselves; the pleasure they afford to their 
follow-creatures shall come back larger and ful- 
ler unto their own bosoms, and they shall know 
of a truth how much the more blessed it is to give 
than to receive. In Love and Compassion, God 
hath made us dependant upon each other, to the 
end that by the use of our affections Wwe may _ 
find true happiness and rest to our souls. He 
hath united us soclosely with our fellows, that 
they do make as it were a part of our being, and 
in comforting them we doe most assuredly com- 
fort ourselves. ‘Therein doth happiness eome to 
us unawares, and without seeking, as the ser- 
vant goeth on his master’s errand findeth pleas- 
ant fruits and sweet flowers overhanging him, 
and cool fountains which he knew not of, gush- 
ing up by the wayside, for his solace and re- 
freshing.”’ 

The minister then spake of the duty of 
charity towards even the sinful and froward, 
and of winning them by love and good will, 
and making even their correction and pun- 
ishment a means of awakening them to repent- 
ance, and the calling forth of the fruits meet for 
it. He also spake of self-styled prophets and 





enthusiastic people, who went about te crie 
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ayainst the Church and the State, and to teach 
new doctrines, saying that oftentimes such were 
sent as a judgment upon the professors of the 
Truth, who had the form of godliness onlie, 
while Jacking the power thereof ; and that he did 
believe that the zeal which had been manifested 
against such, had not always been enough se8- 
soned with charity. It did argue a lack of faith 
in the Truth, to flie into Panick and a great 
Rage when it was called in question ; and toun- 
dertake to become God’s avengers, and tv torture 
and barn heretics, was an error of the Papists, 
which ill became those who had gone out from 
among them. Moreover, he did believe pe 
mauie of these people who had se troubled the 
Colonie of late, were at heart simple and sate 
men and women, whose heads might indee * 
unsound, but who at heart sought to do the wil 
of God ; and, of a truth, all could testify to the 
sobriety and strictness of their lives, and the jus- 
tice of their dealings in outward things. 

He spake also somewhat of the ladians, who, 
he said, were our brethren, and concerning whom 
we would have an account to give at the Great 
Day The hand of these heathen people had 
been heavy upon the Colonies, and Maine had 
suffered from their cruel slaoghterings and the 


captivitie of themselves and theirfamilies. Here «| Magazines and Albums? 


the aged minister wept, for he doubtless thought 
ef his son whe was slaine in the Warre; and 
for a time the words did seem to die in his throat, 
soe gteatlie was he moved. But he went on to 
suy, that since God, in his great and undeserv- 
ed mercy, had put an end to the Warre, all pre- 
sent unkindness and hard dealing towards the 
poore benighted heathen was an offence in the 
eyes of Him who respecteth not the persons of 
men, but who regardeth with an equal eye the 
white and the red men, both being the work- 
manship of His hands. It is our blessed privi- 
lege to labor to bring them toa knowledge of 
the Troe God, whom, like the Athenians, some 
of them doe ignorantlie worshippe, while the 
greater part, as was said of the heathen former- 
lie, doe not, out of the good things that are seen, 
hnow Him that is; nether by considering the 
Works do they acknowledge the Work-master , but 
deem the fire or Wind, or the swift air, or the 
circle of the stars, or the violent Water, or the 
lights of Heaven to be gods who govern the World. 

He counciled against mischief-makers and stir- 
rers up of strife, and such as doe desire occasi- 
on against their brethren. He said that it did seem 
as if manie thought to atone for their own sins 
by their great heat and zeil to discover wicked- 
ness in others; and that he feared such might 
be the case now, when there was much talk of 
the outward and v'sible doings of” Satan in this 
place, whereas, the Enemy was most to be fear- 
ed who did work privily in the heart; it being a 
small! thing for him to bewitch adwelling of made 
wova and stone, who did soe easilie possess and 
enchant the precious souls of men. 

Finally he did exhort all to keep watch over 
their own spints,and to remember that what 
measure they doe mete to others shall be measur- 
ed to them again, to lay aside all wrath and malice 
and evil speaking, to bear one another's burdens, 
and soe make this Church in the Wilderness 
beautiful and comelie, an example to the world 
of that Peace and Good Will to men which the 
Angels sang of at the birth of the blessed Re- 
deemer. 

I have been the more careful to give the sub- 
stance of Mr. Russ his sermon, as nearly as I 
can remember it, forasmach as it hath given of- 
fence to some who did listen to it. Dea. Dole 
saith it was sech a discourse as a Socinian or a 
Papist might have preached, for the great stress 
it laid upon works; and Goodwife Matson, a 
noisie, talking woman—such an one, no doubt, 
as those busy-bodies whom Saint Paul did re- 
buke for forwardness, and command to keep si- 
lence in the Church—says the preacher did goe 
out ef his way to favor Quakers, Indians, and 


Witches ; and that the Devil in Goody Morse’s | 


house was no doubt well pleased with the dis- 
course. R. Pike saith he does no wise marvel 
at hercomplaints ; for when she formerlie dwelt 
at the Marblehead fishing haven, she was one of 
the unruly women who did break into Thomp- 
son's garrison house, and barbarously put to 
death two Saugus Indians, who had given them- 
selves up for safe keeping, and who had never 
harmed anie, which thing was a great grief and 


even in comparison with 
others more entitled to respect, but with which 
our acquaintance is more recent. Unconscious 
of the change going on in himself, Dr. Spring 
is disposed to think there are now no such men 
as he once reverenced. In mature life, such a 
man ashe can find few to whom his upward 
gaze can be directed. Besides, the lapse of time 
produces an illusion perfectly analogous vo that 
of local distance. As the eye in viewing some 
remote object, often discerns what is light afd 
lofty, while everything that is mean and offen- 
sive is concealed from view,so memory perpetu- 
ates the greatness and excellence of former gen- 
erations, und brings them inte advantageous con- 
trast with the present, where the good and evil 
appear mixed, and the evil even unduly promi- 
nent. 

What if some of our young preachers are 
transcendental—make too much parade of Jearn- 
ing—affect philosophical abstraction — babble 
about art and esthetics—write poetry for ladies’ 
In the days of our 
fathers there were ministers whose talk was of 
bullocks, who made better butter than sermons, 
and whose interest in the funds was greater than 
their interest in religion. If the foibles of our 
less successful candidates are just nuw rather 
poetical, artistical, and philosophical, than agri- 
cultural, financial or political, the change is not 
so much for the worse as some may imagine. 
Nor does it fellow, that becavse some do not 
know what they are in the pvipit for, the pulpit 
as a general thing is less powerful than it was 
in the days of our fathers. 

The Reviewer also spoaks of the habit of con- 
founding form with s«ubsterce, in this erroneous 
comparison of the past with the present. Every 
change of form and method, even that which is 
essential to the efficacy of the system in exist- 
ing circumstances, is regarded as a dangerous 
defection from the good old ways. Some of the 
worst practical errors have arisen from the at- 
tempt to give uniformity and stiffness tothe very 
things in the gospel which its author designed 
should be flexible, and s!ape themselves to meet 
emergencies. If the good men, from whom 
some are accused of defection, were alive now, 
they would do the very things in which that de- 
fection is asserted to consist. 


the same associations, 





The Reviewer goes on to maintain that Dr. 
Spring’s assertion is not only without proof but 
against proof; that in the midst of progress and 
j™provement in other things, the Church has al- 
|so made progress; that while thirty or forty 
| years ago there were few eminent men in the 
ministry, we have now a multitude of ministers 
of highly respectable talents and attainments; 
that the clergy asa body, have now a higher 
character, and a better and wider influence than 
the clergy of this country ever before attained; 
that where there was one Hebrew scholar, there 
are now hundreds, and where there was here and 
there a well-read theologian, it is now rare to 
find a Presbyterian minister who is not a well 
educated man. 

But even supposing that the ministers had de- 








right and vivid emotion;’"—in such a state of 
things as this confessedly in the orthodox 
churches, we say it is poor employment for them 
to jee: at the coldness of others. In fact, the 
absolute heartlessness with which they speak of 
us, would be a sufficient proof of the decay of 
piety in their midst; for except in a most unspir- 
itual state they could not speak as they do, Aad 
when along with their animadversions, they add 
their pietistic cant, and take the phrases of god- 
liness upon such thoughtless tongues, it requires 
some effort to prevent the emotion of pity for 
their degeneracy from passing into couteropt for 
their spiritual pride. 

There is one view which these persons may 
not have taken, and we beg leave to suggest it 
with all seriousness and with real apprehension 
of its force. Unitarianism is shown to be a life- 
less thing, say they. “ This lifelessness is now 
setting in about its very heart and centre.” 
“Unitarians are losing the little semblance of 
spiritual life they may have formerly manifest- 
ed”—as though it was a mere semblance only. 
Therefore, Unitarianism is not of God—comes 
not from the Word who is the Light and Life of 
men. Very well! Turn we now to the Ortho- 
dox body, and the same symptoms are seen 
there, only on a larger scale, as the body itself 
is larger in which the disease is raging. Then 
Orthodoxy, too, is not of God. But the disease 
is not confined to them, alas! it is general.— 
What then of truth is there in any professedly 
Christian body? What life is there in Chris- 
tianity itself? The sycamore is decaying at the 
topmost branches! We verily believe that the 
orthodox press, and many anti-unitarian preach- 
ers and professors, by the mode in which they 
choose to conduct the argument, immensely pro- 
mote infidelity, and create disgust with whatever 
bears the name of Christianity or piety. 

It it should be said in reply on the other side, 
that much of the complaint of apathy in the 
orthodox churches is exaggeration—that it is 
like Dr. Spring's lamentation of a degeneracy 
which does not really exist, we might say with 
truth that the evils existing among Unitarians 
have been stated in some of our own journals in 
quite a hyperbolical form. And yet these exag- 
gerations describe an evil which should be seri- 
ously considered. Even the defenve of the 
Princeton Review is exaggerated; it will be pro- 
nounced one-sided by those who know the real 
state of things, as far toward one extreme as the 
volume reviewed is toward the other. And we 
believe there is piety, and wisdom, and humility 
enough among orthodox men to lead not a few 
to wish that hyper-censorious, uncharitable reli- 
gious men, instead of complacent comparison 
of themselves with others, and disparagement of 
others, might know themselves sufficiently well 
to put their hand on their mouth,and their mouth 
in the dust, and cry, Unclean ! 








For the Register. 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS. 


There is something wrong in theological 





generated—(a mere assumption without proof 
‘and against proof—) Dr. Spring’s second propo- | 
| sition—that it is owing to Theological Semina- 
|ties, is post hoc, ergo propter hoc,—the degen- | 
eracy is posterior in time to the establishment | 
of Theological Seminaries, therefore they are | 
the cause of it—a very unphilosophical nage | 

| 


ment. The Chalmers and Candlishes of the | 


that spending the first three years almost exclu- 


present Free Church of Scutland were trained | 


ight be died i both of tw ‘ 
under the very system which produced the luke. | se a any opments acl diggen onl st ag 2 


schools, although it is not easy to say precisely 
what itis. Perhaps the great difficulty is this, 


sively among books, gives students a dry scho- 
lastic way of writing and speaking, from which 
they never recover. ‘“Phey do not speak enough 


with the authority of living spirit and earnest | 


sympathy, but merely as Scribes. This failing 





be branded as heretical and the other be steeped 
in all the perfume of orthodoxy. They prefer 
an awakening Anti-Slavery lecture to a drowsy 
sermon. ‘They throng to the one with an antici- 
pation of pleasure, wide awake to hear all that 
can be heard—they go to the other when they 
must, as stupidly as possible, in the worst con- 
dition to be profited, as deaf a8 4 post to every 
appeal. The result is, in the perfect freedom of 
action characterizing our communities, I have 
visited villages where the vagrant lecture will 
be thronged, and the sanctuary-service attended 
by only one in fifteen of the population. You 
may rail at the perversity of human nature in 
craving such high-seasoned dishes, but, when 
we have attended Sunday after Sunday with no 
impression save weariness, is it strange that 
something to suggest thought or quicken feeling 
should be preferred ! 

It is amazing how this same lead will be 
transmuted to a tongue of fire if called from the 
pulpit to the fornm of reform. There the most 
languid preacher becomes energetic, the slowest 
gets impetuous, the listless is aroused. You 
will hardly know the man, who, an hour before, 
was pinned down to his notes, pinioned in his 
motions, artificially.monotonous in his voice, a 
cast-iron mechanism of an unlimited friction. 

So we say deliberately, soleinnly, and from 
extended observation, if the pulpit become list- 
less its day is gone ; it will be deserted for some 
influence more in sympathy with an earnest pub- 
lic during an earnest time. Splendid architec- 


Theology. 


as fanciful, as the taste of the writer may deter 
mine. But after all, the only inquiry toa think- 
ing mind will be, what does all this language 
mean ! 

What do we understand by a dogma? In 


common parlance it is the statement, in language 


as literal as possible, of some doctrinal point in 
It is intended to be a simple state- 
ment, to be accepted or rejected by the intelligent 
mind to which it may be presented. In what 


sense, I would ask,can a statement or an expres- 


sion be true, or possess such surpassing value, 
when presented asa form for the feelings, yet 
when brought to the test of rational inquiry, 
when divested of its imagery, is found to contain 
no intelligible proposition or idea whatsoever? 
Take for instance the doctrine of the vicartous 
sacrifice of Christ, which Dr. Bushnell rejects 
as a ‘* dogina,’* but which he accepts as a ritual, 
or form for the feelings. How is it possible 
it should be so deeply ‘‘ significant ” and ‘‘ at- 
tractive,’’ and contain such a ‘profound mean- 
ing ’’ in the one case, yet when examined by 
the reason is at once discarded as false, or in 
your own language, becomes “ instantly dis- 
solved before rational inquiry *’’ 

Would you array before the mind a mass of 
rhetoric, not designed to be a medium of thought, 
usually supposed to be the purpose of language, 
but which dissolves into ‘* airy nothing’’ the 
instant the logical or rational powers are brought 
into contact with it? Would you, if it were 
possible, construct metaphors, and symbols, as 


ture, cushioned pews, opera music, will not de- forms for the feelings, which stand for, or repre- 


tain any large portion of the people. Old rev- 
erence may decay. Ancient landmarks of cus- 
tom get displaced. Attachments of feeling fast- 
en themselves elsewhere, Nothing short of the 
kindled soul speaking itself out worthily in kind- 
ling tones, can maintain and increase the glory 
of the church. 

This same eartnestness is necessary to meet 
the busy, boastful, aggressive, aspiring Roman- 
ism which pours out its thousands of European 
gold where Protestant missions spend a few 
hundreds—which exults as much iu administer- 
ing religion in a prairie log-hut as a city cathe- 
dral—which possesses the least expensive and 
most complete church-machinery ever known to 
Christianity. I know no way so effectual for 
meeting the onset it is preparing to make upon 
Protestantism in the United States, as a more 
zealous administration of the word, clothing the 
Protestant pulpit with new attractiveness, and 
binding the people’s hearts to it in tenderer and 
more vital interest, Then, neither force could 
drive, nor worldly motive entice, nor specious 
reasoning beguile away the engaged flock from 
the rejoicing and devoted shepherd. So God 
grant it may prove with us in every season of 
struggle! ° 





For the Register. 


DR. DEWEY’S ANNIVERSARY ADDRESS BE- 
FORE THE A. U. A- 

Much was said before this discourse appeared 
as a tract, about the importance of circulating it 
all over our country. Now that an unusually 
large edition has appeared and at a price of unpre- 


cedented cheapness, it must be remembered that’ 


these 8,000 little Apostles have neither wings 


nor legs; and, that nothing but our individual | 


activity can ever carry this good seed to the 
waiting soil. 
Various secular papers have commended this 


sent nothing? For my part I am at loss to per- 
ceive how the feelings can be addressed with 
propriety, through the medium of language, or 
in any other mode, except by representations 
made in harmony with the raticnal element in 
our nature. 

Metaphors, symbols, or figures of speech are 
always allowable when used as such ; in fact, 
they enter to such an extent into the very struc- 
ture of our language, and of every language, that 
we are most constantly using them. Impressions 
and truths are often times more firmly fixed in 
the mind, when presented in this manner, than 
by the use of language of a more literal charac- 
ter. The expressions used by yourself, ‘* God 
is a rock, God is a sun,” are metaphors. To in- 
terpret them literally, would of course be absurd. 
But there is a meaning conveyed by these fig- 
ures, which is at once apprehended, a truth 
which is at once recognized, and fe}t to be in har- 
mony with all our ideas of God. These are not 
empty symbols, While the feelings or imagina- 
tion are addressed by a poetic form of language, 
the mind perceives the truth which, by this lan- 
guage, is designed to be conveyed. Of what 
value are such expressions, regarded as forms 
for the feelings, aside from the obvious interpre- 
tation resulting from “rational inquiry !” 

The above is designed as a commentary in 
part upon that portion of your remarks, in which 
you say, “regarded in this light,” as a form for 
the feelings, ‘‘we should have but little occasion 
to object to a vieaious atonement.’’ I can see 
no analogy between the above expressions, God 
is a rock, &c., or the scriptural phrase, ‘* Be- 
hold the Lamb of God which taketh away the 
sins of the world,” and the statement that Christ 
was offered up a vicarious sacrifice. The latter 

phrase is not-usually considered metaphorical. 
|The term eicarious is not often used, I think, as 
a metaphor. It may, perhaps, be used as such, 
and if so, what doet it dencte? If it is a sym- 








Of our pastor be it said, that he is as attentive 


to the lambs of his flock as to the older portion, ‘ihe 


and let me repeat here what was said on the 
ground, that there has been but one Sunday 
when in the city, that he has not visited the Suo- 
day School, and that one exception was cavted 
by illness. It often happens at times, that, 
his labors for the day in the church, maf be 
more arduous than at others, which preven 

little sermon, yet he comes, and with wordy’ 
encouragement to the teachers and scholars as 
he passes among them, he cheers them on in the 
path of duty. 

But to return to my subject,—after the singing 
of the hymn, the anniversary service from our 
usual service-book was read, the children res- 
ponding in the lesson and prayer. i 

Some interesting remarks from the Passor 
followed, another hymn was sung, dfid all were 
dismissed to enjoy themselves. 

At noon all partook of the Pic-nic furnished 
by the contributions from the several families. 
About two o’clock all were again called to the 
grove, and after singing, remarks were made by 
Rev. Mr. Stone in his usual happy style, then a 
closing prayer and hymn, and all* turned to 
their several sports ti!] the arrival of iio at 
five o'clock. Just before six they we ed 
in the city, withovt an accident, tomar the hap 
piness, and ] had almost said Without a. regret- 
But there was one who was not with as, one 
whom all missed, and whose absence all regret- 
ted: our kind and devoted superintendent who 
was called from the city by @Previous engage-’ 
ment. . 

The pleasures of such a day, is of that kind 
which leaves no sting ; and which, as we look 
back to it, is a bright spot in the pathway of 
life. S.R.C. 


The following is the first hyma referred to :— 
OUR PASTOR’S WELCOME. 


Wetcome, welcome, dearest pastor, 
Welcome to your home once more ; 
Youthful hearts with joy are bounding, 
Days of parting now are o’er. 
Glad we meet thee this bright morning, 
Gratefal hearts around thee burn, 
Songs of praises are ascending, 
Praises for thy safe return. 


Thou hast led us to the fountain 
Ever flowing pure and free ; 

Thou hast told us of salvation 
Parchased for us on the tree ; 

Then to thee should thanks be given— 
Thanks for all thy patient care, 

And each heart should raise to Heaven, 
For the loved an earnest prayer. 


We would ask that o’er thy pathway, 
Choizest blessings might be strown; 
That rich streams of mercy, flowing 
From the great Eternal throne, 
May refresh thy fainting spirit, 
Ever soothe the aching heart; 
And the Gospel’s consolations 
Bid the shades of doubt depart. 


Sounds of warning have been sent us, 
Voices from tea view less land; 
One emanc' Bony 
Now has laaed e seraph band. 
Mournfally our song is rising 
For the stricken ones on earth; 
Heavenly choirs are sweetly singing 
Welcome to its angel birth. 


Bat to Him, our great Creator, 
Should the heart’s best incense rise, 
And the songs of glad thanksgiving 
Join with her’s beyond the skies. 
Oh, may He, till life is over, 
Ever guard our little band! 
Pastor, pareats, teachers, children, 
Then may meet at God’s right hand. 





S33 
Circulars on 
“Moral Dangers of the City,” lately sent 
out to the Clergyman of New England have been 
returned. On one of them was written—‘ Pay 
yout postage.’? Now, as mary others beside 
“agg “ggtieved brethren, may entertain similar 
offence, though forbearing thus pointedly to ex 
"a Bw: pe. open) explanation itis hoped, 

da ; ‘ ~g 
Falls tsedeoca etorily received as it is respect- 


There are nearly four thousand individuals to 
whom the document was to be directed. To 
prepay the postage for each would require 
in the aggregate, more than a hundred 
dollars. This sum in addition to the other 
costs of the cause it w2s not thought necessary 
to seek from the liberal hands of the commu- 
nity, already so largely taxed, inasmuch 
as that the postage distributed among the 
receivers of the communication would be the 
merest trifle to each ; and besides, the business 
and the advantage appertained fully as much w 
the clergymen in the country, as to the people of 
the city ; for the object was to save the children 
of their own beloved ee Sh the lambs of 
their own flock from perishing. 

Even if the youth of any particular parish 
had not as yet suffered from the causes set forth 
and were not jikely to suffer, it was supposed 
that the pastor’s general philanthropy and glad- 
ness for good done to others would induce the 
most cheerful contribution of the mite incident- 
ally imposed on himself in the enterprize. 

If any misapprehension has existed, it is 
hoped that it will be hereby removed and that 
all the ministers of the Gospel of Love will feel 
that they are ‘‘ members one of another”’ in a 
work of such infinite moment as this. Comm. 


Expianation.—Three of the 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The London Quarterly Review. July, 1848. From 
T. Wiley, Jr. 


This seems the most interesting namber of the 
English Quarterlies that have been re-published 
this month. A review of the Memoirs of Siz 
Fowell Buxton, in it, is well worthy of study. 
He had a coarse and a fine organization singular- 
ly blended, and united in himself the character 
of evangelical saint and sportsman. His vats of 
malt-liquor were large enough to drown all Lon- 
don, and his purse was always open to benevo- 
lence ; he toiled twenty years to emancipate the 
negro, and yet would “wander from morn to 
dewey eve, torturing fish, and massacreing 
birds.”” He had various civil, and religious con- 
nexions,which brought him prominently forward, 
and his life may well be regarded as eventful 
and remarkable. 











Commencement at Camepripce.—This took 
place on Wednesday last, Aug. 23. The fol- 
lowing was the 


ORDER OF EXERCISES. 


1. A Salutary Oration in Latin.—Thomas 
Chase, Worcester. 2. An Essay. “Early 
Education in Foreign Covntries.”—Frederic 
Pitkin Fisher, Oswego, N.Y. 3. A Disquisi- 
tion. The Personal Influence of Men of Sci- 
ence not limited by Nationality.”°—Thomas 
Henderson Chandler, Boston. 4. A Disquisi- 
tion.g ‘ Elizabeth Fry.’-—Nathan Ames, Sau- 
gus. 5. A Dissertation. ‘* The Emigraat.” 
—Stephen Bradshaw Ives, Salem. Masic. 6. 
An Essay. ‘* Venice.”"—James Benjamin Bul- 
lock, Cambridge. 7. A Disquisition. “The 
Kixile of Charles the Second.” Thomas 
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bol, of what is it symbolical ! What /éruth is pre- 
sented to the mind? You say, it is a form for 
the feelings. How are the feelings addressed ! 
—what picture is presented before them? Evi- 
dently one drawn from the obvious meaning of 


scandal to all well-disposed people. And yet | . | In the first place the habit of earnest thought 
this woman, who scrupled not to say that she warm errorists of the preceding generation. The | and free utterance should be encouraged. Stu- 
would as lief stick an Indian as a hogg, and who | rationalists of Germany have been hroucht np} : 
waiked all the way rrom Marblehead to Boston | on the same plan as that under which the strict- denis should learn to semeve the paper barrier 
to see the Quaker woman hung, and did foully | a Miahaitien atlelinmal tin ahh , | from between them and their hearers, and give 
jest over her dead bodie, was allowed to have ~ a SS ee phakic the people their thooghts not as if second hand. 
sdaalisen Goa ef bor i touins 208 weed ous a 4 . | We have little faith in hasty sermone,but believe 
per. 8 ne Reviewer says that the real dangers and | ine best manner to be a combination of the writ- 

| deficiencies of our Seminaries have not been | 
said v % }ten and extemporaneous. 
j touched by Dr. Spring. The danger is not in the 


(: H R | S T | nN N R E r | S T E R | system Mitte: thomann, ‘Mivevy lag dapindeee- dents, with the labor it costs some of them to 


|der God, on the professors. If they are not | Play oo estore 56g att a 2 
of the right kind, their influence on the students a easesiqng as to preach with ease, precision and 
: neath sees eet _ |must be to the last degree injurious. If Dr rnreonadt Ww " ‘ 

leo» ° P j sc . e want more preachers, for we | 
THE TRAINING OF MEN POR THE PULPIT. |SPtin€ bed choven 10 direct his batery 10 that 0. 100 cay mere readers. Many a man whe 
The Rev. Dr. Spring of New York city, in a boners te com ky arte a eommmnmnlng jean talk with fascination, the moment he rises to 
volume recently published on the Power of the | 004. of deficiencies and neglects which. must | preach is transformed into an anodyne that lulls 
Pulpit, devotes one chapter to the subject of the | have stopped the mouths of most professors at mind and body into quiescence, as of the seven 
trainang of mon for the pelpit and the pastoral |least; and he would at the same time have eall- | Sapeee OF. eens. 
office in general, in which he avows a prefer- | ed the attention of the Church to the real neta Another idea that has vecurted to us is this. 
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Dwight Howard, Springfield. 8. A Disserta- 
tion, ** The Central Sun.”—Benjamin Jodkins. 
Boston. 9. An English Oration. ** The In- 
fluence of the History and Institutions of Amer- 
ica on Older States.”.—Henry Saltonstall, Sa- 
lem. 10. A Disquisition. “.The Character of 
Goldsmith.”— William Lincoln Jenkins, Boston. 
Music. 11. A Disquisition. ‘ The recent rev- 
olutions in Europe, in their bearing upon -Sci- 
ence and Literature.’—Samvuel Parsons, Bos- 
ton. 12. A Disquisition. ** Facilities for the 
Cultivation of Science in America.”—Adams 
Wiley, Lunenburg. 13. A Latin Poem. 
** Gens Gallica.”"—James Cutler Doon Parker, 
Boston. 14. An English Oration. ** Ugo Fos- 
colo.”’ George Peabody Tiffany, Baltimore, 
Md. 15. A Dissertation. ‘* The last year of 
Cicero.’’ Edward Erving Bigelow, Watertown. 
Music. 16. A Disquisition. ‘The Indian 
Race.”’— Ferdinand Cartright Ewer, Nantucket. 
17. A Greek Oration. ‘* Thucydides the His- 
torian.’’—Simon Greenleaf Sanger, Dover. 18. 
Ao English Oration. ‘‘ Metaphysical Stodies 


last tract as an eloquent performance ; no one 
cau qucstiva that it 18 a ** Tract for the Times,” 
and from its general circulation would come 
infallibly a greater love for and admiration of our 


noble cause. ; ane . 
Wa eves that overs Chien’ wis i the term. The imagination or feelings are ad- 
cinndll, Ubiiiiatie en j< ere te 7” yt sme 10 | dressed by representations respecting the office 
abit rena H, bates seo" him- , of Christ, that are considered important, which 
self thoroughly for this fight of faith, and suffer | : : 
no fair epportwnity to slip when a favorable im- Dr. Bushnell views as essential parts of chris- 
; : : ve "| tianity, and which are felt to meet the deepest 
pression might be made. Other denominations | : 
; : : . , | Wants of the human soul in every age of the 
do this continually, and the success is exhibited . : ; : 
deeey yotnta thle interesting reperts undenil world since the time of Christ, and in every con- 
es Loita. ODI | dition of life, but when submitted to the test of 
ve sary speeches; but we might produce far ; : i 
we ; reason, are found to contain nothing but absurdi- 
more astonishing as well as permanent results ee "hi 
=a) : : ’ ties, errors, and contradictions. This, Dr. B., 
because oor religious Jiterature is altogether the hi If w dei I listened 
best the world has yet seen. H. anastl, waeld seem 10-9 rs See 
to a stronger argument against the doctrine of 
the atonement, viewed as adoctrine or a ‘‘dog- 
ma,’’ in the various modes in which it has been 


For the Register. 


MISS MARY ANDREWS. 


Died, in Newburyport, 21st inst. Miss Mary 
Andrews, eldest daughter of Mr. John An- 
drews, aged 17. 





Oui theological stu- 





The many who with tearless, if not careless 
eyes read this simple announcement, as oaly say- 
ing that another young girl has died and that 
in removing her from earth, death has been do- 
ing no strange or unusual work, cannot un- 
derstand how dark is the shadow which has fal- 
len upon a bright and happy home. A fair, 
docile, affectionate child—just ceasing to bea 
child—who gave every promise that, added 
years would only witness her growth in christian 
excellence,has been suddenly called hence. By 
this event loving hearts are stricken with a keen 





hewn wees reat sere “: 1848. without scarcely looking at their 


Many a man who! 





(The communication below was written as a 19. A 
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ence for the private method of theological edu- | : 
: , to be guarded. No one caa estimate too high! 
cation, for pastors, to the public or academical | g eT 


method now almost universally adupted in this 
country. We have become acquainted with the 
book only through the last number of the Prince- 
ton Review, which contains an article of 26 
pages, examining very thoroughly the chapter 
above mentioned. The subject will have inter- 
est for many of our readers, in connexion with 
ihe Divinity School at Cambridge. 

Dr. Spring, we suppose, does not stand alone, 
either in respect to the preference which he 
avows, or the grounds on which he supports it. 
We will follow the Reviewer in his own foot- 
steps,—using his thoughts and language,-—in 
examining those grounds; and any who will 
take the trouble to accompany us, will see, we 
th:nk, that he makes sweeping work. 

Dr. Spring’s argument, says the Reviewer, 
is reducible to these three propositions; that the 
ministry has sensibly deteriorated; that this de- 
terioration has in part arisen from Theological 
Seminaries, and that this deteriorating influence 
of seminaries is owing, in great measure, to the 
practice of making men professors who have had 
no pastural experience. 

In regard to the first proposition, the Review- 
er says there is no pretence of argument or evi- 
dence in its support. Dr. S. has merely taken 
it for granted. Nine out of ten, nay, nineteen 
‘out of twenty of all the intelligent men the Re- 
viewer has heard speak on the subject, smile at 
the suggestion of deterioration as an absurdity. 
The question relates to the general efficiency of 
the ministry, not to extraordinary men, at any 
time rare,and at no time the mere product of ed. 
ucation, but the gift and messengers of God. 
There is a strong disposition in men of 4 certain 
age and temperament, to laud the past and de- 
tract from the present. To such men nothing is 
tight, nothing is as it once was. Inthe Medi- 
cal Convention recently held in Baltimore, an 
old gentleman rose and said that with all the 
progress of science, and all the improvements 
in medical education, they had no such physi. 
cians now as when men were trained in a doc- 
tor’s shop, and practised with simples. No one 
however took this to heart, or was led to doubt 
that as a whole the medical profession furnished 
better physicians than the domestic practitioners 
of a former generation. 

The causes of this disposition to overrate the 
past, are presented by the Reviewer in a very 
just and striking light. Men are apt to retain in 
later life, says he, the estimate of objects formed 
in childhood, Names which we heard pronounced 
with reverence in childhood, may still suggest 


Bit: 





the importance of vigilance as io the character 
of the men entrusted with the work of training 
the future ministers of the Church; and no one 
can be so well aware of their short comings as 
those who fill that office. 

On the final proposition of Dr. S., the Re- 
viewer has te say—that it is precisely on a par 
with the assertion that it is absurd to set men to 
train officers for the army, who have never seen 
a battle. It is found that men who never saw 
blood, can teach mathematics, engineering, gun- 
nery and tactics. A Theological Seminary is 
intended mainly and directly to impart the re- 
quisite knowledge for the work of the ministry; 
experience is to be acquired in the field, 





A ROCK OF OFFENCE- 

The very free confession made by most of our 
Unitarian journals, in respect to the deficiencies 
in the Divinity School at Cambridge, has beea 
seized upon, as we supposed it would be, by the 
orthodox press in general, and made a shaft 
which they have sent whizzing back at‘* Unitarian- 
ism,*’ todo what execution it could. The Pu- 
rifan’s comment is,“the lifelessness of U nitarian- 
ism.” The N. Y. Observer catches the echo, 
and prints in its largest capitals— The lifeless- 
ness of Unitarianism.’’ And so the chime runs 
on through the Recorder, and Observatory, and 
others. 

If that which we deplore, whether existing in 
vur Divinity School or in our churches, were 
peculiar to ourselves; if there were no slug— 
gishness, no want of spirituality, no falling off in 
numbers in any other theological seminaries, or 
in ardor and self-sacrifice in any other churches, 
there would be ferce in the accusations and re- 
proaches which our felluw-christians of other 
denominations choose to bring upon us at the 
present moment, 

Nor are we so devoid of interest in the wel- 
fare of the Church at large, that we should not 
rejoice, even if we ourselves are growing dark 
and dead, that there is light and life elsewhere. 
But when, as their own newspapers record, their 
ehurches are suffering their missions to be aban- 
doned, and the heathen youth partially reclaim- 
ed, to fall back into perdition by huadreds ; when 
some of their best men at central posts of ob— 
servation speak of this as “an age of declension,” 
and confess that sluggishness of mind and heart,” 
that “inertness of spiritual thought and feeling 
is a besetting sin,”’ and declare ‘‘that the danger 





lies in lingering under a slow paralysis of all 


| Might not the custom of medical training be 
with advantage adopted by theological students. 
| Might they not with advantage study most of 

the year with some competent minister, and 
| then attend courses of thevlogical lectures at the 
| University or schvol, submitting themselves in 
jthe end to a thorough examination? ‘This 
| method would combine a pastoral experience with 


| theological training, and perhaps make better 


; 


| pastors and theologians than the present sys- 
j tem. 

For ourselves we rejoice in the good that our 
theological scools have already done, and are 
little disposed to join in the censure sometimes 
so indiscriminately cast upon their teachers. It 
is a rematkable fact that with all their increased 
facilities, the Divinity Schools of New England 
have so few students. The cause we believe is 
to be found mainly in the character of the times 
—the absorbing pursuit of wealth which leads 
| the mass of earnest young men into the law and 
into commerce. We believe too that the char- 
| acter of the ministry is lowered by the hasty ad- 
mission of numbers of young men without pro- 
per education, and who should have been con- 
| tent to remain as Sunday School teachers instead 
of pressing into the clerical profession after a 
few months hurriedstudy. The Christian Min- 
istry must stand, and ally itself with the best 
thought and highest influence of the community. 
It may be that some radical changes must be 
made, before the true state of things can be re- 


| 








alized. ** 





For the Register. 
PULPIT EARNESTNESS. 


An infirm clergyman, in whose desk a large 
number of unsuccessful candidates had + ppeared 
in rotation, when asked what the general fault 
was, answered, ‘“ want of earnestness; they 
were not earnest enough even to seem sincere.” 

Now, itis so near impossible to make the dullest 
stick that ever imposed his logship upon a stupe- 
fied congregation believe in this imputed sin— 
or, if he does understand the enormity of his of- 
fending, care to cure it, that we feel obliged to 
dwell a little on this besettifg sin of young min- 
isters. 

Let them understand in the first place, that 
nothing will disperse a congregation so soon 
and so effectually as inveterate dullness; that, 
for better or for worse, the world is now awake 
as it was not in our fathers’ days: the young 
have become independent; they exercise choice 
in matters of religion; they decidedly prefer a 
living pulpit to a dead one, even though the first 








stricture on an editorial in the Register of 12th 
inst. 
our views incomplete, with the expressed inten- 
tion to resume the subject in a future paper— 
which we accordingly did; and the three edi- 
torials of our last week's Register were in the 
hands of the compositors before ““C, D.'s”’ com- 
munication was received. His article also was 
partly set up, but being informed there would 
not be room for it, with other notices which had 
already been deferred, we had no other alterna- 
tive bat to postpone it. We received, this week, 
the following note. 

** Since writing my article, I have read your 
remarks in the last number of the Register, and 
think they cannot fail to commend themselves to 
every reflecting mind. Your own views re- 
specting Dr. Bushnell’s position are more fully 
developed than in the former article, and are 
calculated, | should judge, to convey « some- 
what different impression: at any rate they are 
not obnoxious to any of my criticisms.—c. p.” 


We think C. D.’s commynication too valuable 
to be withheld, although the special occasion of 
it has ceased to exist. ‘‘ The different impres- 
sion,’’ of which he speaks, we think he will see 
is owing, perhaps, to an ambiguous or imperfect 
use of the phrase “ vicarious atonement,” in the 
article on which he commented. We meant not 
this phrase itself as a form for the feelings, but 
those Scripture phrases, which, literally under- 
stood and used in their Jewish liturgical sense, 
would seem to express a vicarious atonement. | 


- For the Register. 
THE OBJECTIVE VIEW OF THE ATONEMENT. 


I commenced reading your remarks with the 
above heading, in the Register of the 12th inst., 
in the hope of receiving some satisfactory 
explanation of that portion of Dr. Bushnell’s 
discourse to which you allude. And my expec- 
tations in this regard were by no means lessened, 
on perceiving an expression of agreement on 
your part, with some of the views in question. 
But I am free to confess, after its perusal, that 
to my mind there is a want of success in the at- 
tempt to make out a perfectly reasonable 
statement. You speak of certain views or 
statements which are considered » and 
therefore true as forms for the Seelings, but 
which, reduced to a dogma, become false. A 
statement to be true, I should judge, or to be of 
any value in the first instance, must certainly 
contain some intelligible proposition, acknow}- 
edged as such by the reason. It may be con- 
veyed in langage as poetical, as figurative, or 


In that article we left the statement of 


held by Orthodox Christians, than was advanced 
by him in his late lecture at Cambridg2, which 
has furnished the occasion for these remarks. 
It was clearly not Dr. B.’s design to give the 
death-blow to this doctrine, though, perhaps un- 


having demolished it as a dogma, he would re- 
produce it in a liturgical or ritual form for the feel- 
ings. He not only contends, if 1 understand 
him, for the use of all those scriptural expres- 
sious, from which this doctrine has been deduced, 
leaving each one to put his own interpretation 
upon them, and to which no one could object, 
but he actually holds on to the doctrine itself, as 
a truth, or an error, at least an idea, necessary 
to the feelings. He is better able than I am to 
vindicate his consistency. 

I agree with you entirely, that it would be ab- 
surd to attempt to literalize the language of the 
many metaphors and figures of speech which 
abound in the Bible, and which are inexpressi 
bly valuable to us, both for the truths, which, to 
our minds, they contain, and for the striking and 
beautiful manner in which those truths are pre- 
sented. No one would think of calling Christ a 
lamb, or God a rock, literally. But those ex- 
pressions do contain a meaning most significant. 
What I object to, is the use of expressions, 
which for the reason contain no meaning, or an 
absurd one. c. D. 





For the Register. 


EXCURSION AND PIC-NIC OF THE WEST- 
MINSTER SUNDAY SCHOOL, PROVIDENCE, 
R. I. 


I will venture to give as briefly as possible a 
‘thistory of a day,’’ which, devoted to pieasure 
was, we hope, not without its great moral and 
religious lesson. 

On Tuesday the 15th inst.. our school with 
teachers and parents met on board the sieamer 
John R. Vinton, to the number of about three 
hundred, and at 9 o'clock A. M., left the wharf 
for the place selected forthe Pic-nic ; a fine spot 
near the side of the Bay, four miles distant from 
the city. The day was lovely as asummer’s 
day can be. 

On arriving at the grounds, all were called 
together for the opening religious exercise.— 
After a few excellent remarks from one of our 
teachers who officiated as Superintendent for the 
day, a beautiful hymn of ‘*Welcome to our 
Pastor,” written by a young lady, was sung by 
the school, and very appropriate it was, coming 
from them ; for as a school, it was the first time 





they had met him after a long absence, 





sorrow : and yet it will not—cannot be a sorrow 
of despair, without comfort and without hope. 
The holy faith which taught the departed child 
to take the words of Christ as her guide, re- 

a >a “Mains to console the bereaved, with the assur- 
wittingly, he came very near to it; but afier .... that a parental affection, more faithful and 
tender than even a mother’s love, has called 
For a time, it will 
seem very, very sad—this early death—this for- 
bidding parents and teachers, to see here the 
ripening fruits of those seeds of virtue whose 


heavenward “‘the first-born.’’ 


buds and blossoms they have been watering with 
such quiet delight—this quick and unexpected 
vanishing of a visible presence always making 
manifest a spirit consecrated, as it were, from 
the very dawn of consciousness to goodness and 
truth—for atime this will seem—this will be 
very, very sad : for an affliction, shattering, like 
fatal lightning flashing out from a serene and 
cloudless sky, such radient -present joys—such 
bright visions of the future, asa pure, almost 
holy youth cannot but produce—must be follow- 
ed quickly, even where unmurmuring trust 
kneels submissive to the Father's will, by a 
darkness which can be felt and will not very soon 
pass away. And yet is not this a sorrow which 
contains in itself and begins ere long to reveal 
the most blessed consolation—even that consola- 
tion which is in the thought, that she “being 
dead yet speaketh,”’ and will ever speak with a 
sweetness and power belonging to no audible 
tones which send their vibrations to the outward 
ear? The soul of that child, will it not come 
nearer and nearer, pour out a stronget and pu- 
rer influence, because dissolved of the fleshy 
garment, because she no longer belongs to the 
world of the senses, but is translated so entirely 
into the world of the spirit. The memory of 
days full of affection and gentle virtae—the 
memory of the sensitive conscience, the sincere 
and affectionate disposition, the memory of that 
almost faultless character, strong in its meek 
loveliness, how may this strengthen the belief 
in our immortality—bring heaven nearer and 
nearer—come into that now desolate home, as 
an angel from the very presence of the Father— 
to whisper to the payental heart thoughts to 
cheer despondency, and give it a clearer insight 
into the deep meaning of life:—how may this 
memory—this invisible and yet real return thro’ 
the power of loving recollections of the depart- 
ed child, be, a persuasive teacher to the chil- 
dren who remain here, bidding them follow the 
leader of their sisterly band, whose earliest steps 
trod the path of peace, 
Whose secret heart with influence sweet, 





Was upward drawn to God. bee: 


Vindicated.” Asa Dalton, Cambridge. 
Disquisition. ‘* The lost Colony of the Danes 
in Greenland.” David Rice Whitney, Boston. 
20. A Dissertation. ‘“* The Alledged Jrreli- 
60s Tendency of Scientific Studies.”’—Josiah 

arsons Cooke, Boston. Music. 21. Disqui- 
sition. ‘* The Ancient Poem of Reynard the 
Fox.”—Thomas Curtis Clarke, Cambridge. 22. 
A Dissertation. ‘* Half Traths.”—William 
Bostwick Edson, Unadilla, N. Y. 23. A Dis- 
quisition. ‘* The Modern Stady of Statistics.” 
Chailes Enoch Huse, Newburyport. 24. An 
English Oration. ** The Influence of Scot's 
Novels on Historical Composition.’’ Horatio 
Quincy Butterfield, Farmington, Me. 25. A 
Dissertation. ‘‘Idea and Fact in Morality.” 
Ephraim Wood Young, Bingham, Me. Music. 
26. A Dissertation. ‘* Edmund Barke.” 
Henry Whitcomb Holman, Belton. 27. An 
English Oration. “The Reciprocal Influence 
of the Old World and the New.” Edward 
James Young, Boston. 28. A Dissertation. 
** Vagueness of History.”"—Alexander Hale, 
Boston. Music. 29. An English Oration. 
** The Uhimate Fate of Free Principles in Eu- 
rope.”” Edwin Davenport, Charlestown. 


Of these exercises we heard several literary 
gentlemen from other institutions say, and it is 
certainly our own opinion, that they were vely 
excellent. They were marked by considerable 
thought, and were both written and delivered in 
very clear and attractive style—sufficiently so ‘0 
preserve the perfect attention of the audience from 
100‘clock until half past 2. A few stood out prom- 
inently, as usual,—and among them especially 
No, 27, on the order of exercises. The plaudits 
which this speaker called forth and which bega0 
with his fellow-studenis, quite extended them- 
selves over the house, and he shone brightly 
with hereditary and acquired talents. 

There was another part performed with con- 
spicuous grace—we need not say it was the coa- 
ferring of the degrees by President Everett, 
which—in lingua Latina—was done in a man- 
ner worthy the first of our living orators. 

The following Honorary degrees were conferred 
—that of LL. D. on Hon. Joel Parker, Professor 
of Law, Hon. Theron Metcalf, of the Supreme 
Court, Chancellor R. H, Walworth, of N. Y., 
Professor Agassiz, Henry Hallam, of London. 
D. D. upon Rev. Joseph Allen of Northboro, 
Rev. Wm. B. Sprague, D. D. of Albany, Rev. 
Edward B. Hall of Providence, Rev. George 
O’Kill Stewart of Kingston, U. C.§ 

M. A. was conferred upon Messrs. Bernard 
Roelker, Lorenzo Sabine, Chas. E. Leverett, 
and Edwin P. Whipple. 





QG” We overlooked one or two typographi- 
cal errors in our last. In column 2, line 30, from 
the end of the Ist editorial, for ** acts” read 
facts. 
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In column 3, line 5, in last paragraph but two, 
for “metaphysical”? read metaphorical. 


Some typographical errors will be observed 


on the outside. 
Col. 5, line 25, for ‘“‘ever ambitious,” read 
over ambitious. 








COLLEGE RECORD. 


Marietta Cottrer, Ouro. The commence- 
ment exercises were held July 27, when the degree 
of A. B. was conferred on ten members of the Sen- 
ior Class. Thedegree of D. D. was conferred 
upon Prof. D. H. Allen of Lane Seminary. The 
President, Henry Smith, D. D., in his _Becceian- 
reate address, stated that the sam of $25,000 had 
been subscribed tor the institution in Southero 
Ohio, within little more than a year, More than 
half of it having beea given by the citizens of Ma- 
rietta. 





Geneva Contecse, Western New-Yorn.— 
The anaual commencement exercises of this Col- 
lege were held on Wednesday, the 2d inst. The 
degree of A. B. was conterred upon 14 young wen 
of the senior class, and the degree of A, M. in 
course upon five. The honorary degree of D. D. 
was conferred on the Rt. Rev. David Low, D C. L. 
Bishop of Ross, Argyle and Moray, Scotland ;— 
Rev. Sherlock A. Bronson, President of Kenyon 
College, Ohio; Rev. Smith Pyne, Washington, 
D. C. ; and Rev. James A. Bolles, Batavia, N. Y. 

This institution is under the patronage of the 
Episcopal church ; it has lately received very con- 
siderable accession to its funds. The President is 


Rev, Dr. Bensamin Hats, formerly Professor of 


Chemistry at Dart. College. 





Dicktnson CottrGe, Caruists, PENN..— 
The anniversary of this institution, which 1s under 
the Methodist patronage and direction, was held 
the last week in July. One whc was present says: 


“The divine favor has been repeatedly manifest- 
ed among the students. thus challenging the confi- 
dence and support of the Charch. 


nuwber of students in the college at the close of| 
the vear was 128, of which 65 were members of 


the Church, namely, 19 seniors, 12 juniors, 20 so- 
phomores, 14 freshmen. The whole namber in 
the grammar school at the close of the year, 47, 
of which 18 were members of the Church. This 
of 175 students in the college and the grammar 
school, 83, or nearly one half, were members of 
the Charch.”’ 


The honorary decree of D. D. was conferred on 
the Rev. Professor Henry L. Baugher, of Penn- 
sylvania College, Gettysburg. 





Reotcers Coiiece, New Brunswick, N. J.— 
The commencement was on Wednesday, A. F. 
Taylor, M. D. delivered the address befure the Al- 
umn. The degree of A. B. was conferred on 14 
graduates ; honorary degrees of A. M. on six gen- 
tlemen ; the degree of Doctor of Divinity on Rev. 
Baynard R. Hall, Principal of the Newburgh 
Academy. 

The degree of LL. D. on Charles H. Raggles, 
one of the Judges of the Court of Appeals in this 
State. 





FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE, — 





and we fear he speaks the sentiments of the ma- 
jority of the nobility. But we trast that in God's 
good time, the present oppressive government of 
Ireland, and the worse than feudal institutions and 
serfdom aod slavery under which she groans, in the 
miseries produced by her absentee landlords who, 
to pamper themselves, leave not food erough be- 
hind to keep alive their working tenants, will be 
overtarned, 

Frawce. The commissioner of inquiry as to the 
late sedition and insurrection, have read their re- 
port, seriously inculpating Messrs. Ledra Rollin, 


defend themselves. Financial matters were in a 
better state. The colonists at Algiers are in a state 
of panic and are returning to France. 


Iraxry. The Austrians were at the last accounts 
in the ascendancy. Charles Albert had met with 
one or two defeats, and was obliged to relinquish 
the positions he had triumphantly occupied. He 
has lost Mantua and the Mincio, and only the for- 
tress Peschiera, remains to him. His Piedmontese 
were brave men, bat the Austrians overwhelmed 
them with numbers. He has asked 60,000 troops of 
France. 





GENERAL INTELLIGENCE, 
oe WepssTeR “‘AT THE HEAD OF THE FA- 
NATICAL LEADERS OF A FACTION.” So Mr. 
Mason, the Virginia Senator, designated the Sena- 


tor from Massachusets, in the last Oregou debate ! 
Said that gentleman, 





«As for the fanatics here. as well as in the lower 
body—the leaders of a faction at the North—at the 
head of which I designate the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, [Mr. Webster,] I care nothing for their 
opinions, nor do | believe they can create a party 
sufficiently strong in numbers to vote itdown. That 





The whole | band, sir, would reject any other proposition that 


stood in the way of their political power. They are 
toe unscrupulous to look to the welfare of the 
Union. They would see it rent in tatters, rather 
than lend a helping hand to render its consolidation 
more perfect. 

Sir, they are brought to apostacy, at a price like 
that paid for the betrayal of our Savior, and they 
would not, taking example of Judas, hesitate to gam- 
ble inthe same manner for the betrayal of their 
country.” 


To this violent and insolent attack, Mr. Webster 
replied as follows. 


‘Mr. Wessrer. It is quite indifferent to me 
how the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Mason) may 
designate me. Designate me as he will, I shall con- 
tinue to be the same man. He charges me, sir, 
with being the head and front of a faction, whose 
aim it is to break down the domestic institutions of 
the South, and thereby endanger the safety of the 
Unicn. He denominates ghat faction, likewise, as 
being the dreamers of abstractions—the falsifiers of 
truth—and the promoters of sedition to our social 
relations. Sir, if any act of mine, during a period of 
thirty years, can be so interpreted, I give the gen- 
tleman the benefit of his sagacity; but a candid ex- 
amination of self, convinces me that he does me in- 
justice. And let me observe, sir, that I have mark- 
ed itasa general rule, that he who advocates a 
cause that Is dad, only resorts to misrepresentation 
to sustain it. In law we call this a departure of 











ARRIVAL oF THE CamMBRIA.—By this steam- | pleading. It seems to me that the gentleman has 
er, which arrived at New York on Saturday last, | $99 rather far in this departare; but whether his 


after a passage of 14 days, we learn that ia Ire- 
land the late threatening insarrectionary outbreak 
has been quelled, like a fire subdued betore the vol- 
umes of smoke had turned into fierce flames. 

All the penalties of high treason attached to the 
harborers or abettors of the movement,and.the whole 
body was completely panic-stricken. 

From England a continued stream of forces, con- 
sisting of cavalry, infantry and artillery, poured im- 
mediately into ireland, and an immense fleet of war | 
steamers encircled the whole coast. The Felon, 
Nation, and other papers were seized, the types 
carried away, and effectual steps taken to prevent 

their reappearance. Nine counties were farther 


| cause be good or bad, I object to any place of des- 


signation to which he may nominate me. 

What have I said to induce him to think I would 
break down his institutions, or deprive the South of 
her slave representation? I did say, however, -that 
I would not vote to increase this representation, but 
no vote of mine would ever be given to diminish it. 
Now have I not, for fifteen, nay twenty years, stood 
pledged to my country to resist a wider area of 
slavery than the South now enjoys? * * * How 
many representatives come to Congress entirely 
upon slave representation? 

[A voice—‘*Twenty.” * 

Mr. Wessrer. Twenty Representatives class- 
ing their constituency as so many head of cattle! 





proclaimed under the arms act. ae 
_ The priesta were exhorting the people not to join | 
10 resisting the authorities. 


In Kilkenny there was a collision between the | 


people and a body of 40 or 50 mounted police-men, | 
who were sent to seize Smith O’Brien, but were 


obliged to retreat to a house belonging to a widow 


Once for all, I say I shall never agree to increase 
this number. As you have sown, so reap, and for 
one I shall never interfere; but when you -vould 
transgress the limits constitutionally conceded you, 
be assured, sir, that I will interpose my voice 
against it. For myself, sir, [ speak for no party— 
no faction—no fanatical schism, as has been charged 
upon me by the Senator; I speak alone for myself 
and for my constitaents. To these [ am amenable, 


named Cormack. They proceeded at once to bar-| hat not to the North. I know nothing of the purpo- 


ricade the windows and doorways, tearing off doors | ses or wishes of that section. I am not flattered by 


and mantle-pieces, dcc. for the parpose. They 
fired about 250 shots, killing some ten or twelve, 
and wounding more. 

Several Catholic Clergymen were seen in vain ex- 
horting the people to retire, whilst shots were whiz- 
zing around them. 

The following is widow M’Cormack’s account of 
the affair. 

Knowing that disturbances were likely to take 
place, she had collected within her house, as a 
sanctuary, her five children. When the police took | 
possession of it, the insurgents shook their pikes at | 
her for this, and in her alarm she went to Smith | 


|a regard so eminent. I act from the impulses of my 


| heart, and when conscience takes issue wih my 
| judgment, then only will I question the rectitude of 
my position.” 





'MR- WEBSTER’S SPEECH ON THE OREGON 
BILL- 
Delivered in the Senate on Saturday last. 
{Reported forthe N. Y. Tribune.] 


The question being on the motion by Mr. 
Benton that the Senate recede from its amend- 





O’Brien, who, with the “ ’82 Clab’’ cap upon his| ments, to which the House had refused to 


head, was squatted in her cabbage garden at the | 


time, to avoid the fire of the little garrison withia 
the house. The widow besought the “King of 
Manster’”’ to go and speak to the police, and he de- 
clined doing sv, and asked her to go back and tell 
them that al! he wanted from them was their arms. 
Finding that, as an ambassador, she did not succeed 
in getting his request acceded to, she retarned, and 
taking hold of Mr. O’Brien by the collar, again ur- 
ged him to see Mr. Trant. At first he refused to 

0, bat the widow offered to escort him, and then 

e consented. Having gained her object 80 far,and 
seeing that a conflict was inevitable, she wished to 
recover possession of her five young children. The 
police, however, refused to give them up, retaining 
them as hostages for their own safety, but placing 
them under the staircase as the place most sheltered 
from the fire of the rebels. The widow then went 
for the priest, and was absent from the scene while 
the fighting was going on. On her return the in- 
surgents were removing theirs dead and wounded, 
being allowed by the police to do so on condition 
that they came unarmed. 

Carroll, a mounted police-man, was sent with a 
dispateh to Trant, the head of the now beseiged 
police, bat was taken prisoner by the insurgents. 
O’Brien mounted the constable’s hurse and rode 
away. Carroll after being detained a while was re- 
leased. On his way back, he encountered O’Brien, 


and remonstrated with him for his folly. 


O’Brien appeared to think deeply on what Car- 
roll said, and observed that for twenty years he had 
been endeavoring to serve his country, but that if 
the people did not stand by him he might as well 
give apthe attempt. He shortly afterwards gave 
Carroll his stick and rode off. 


Arrests, under charge of high treason, continue 


to be made, and among the number, clerks, barris- 
ters, editors, dc. 


_A poclamation by the Lord Lieatenant makes it 
high treason to give any aid to either O’Brien, Mea- 


gher, Dillon, or Dohoney, or to mislead those who 
are in search of them. 


Viscount Hardinge arrived in Dublin on the Ist 
and would, if necessary, Sssume the special com- 
mand of the forces in Ireland, which aac anne to 
at least 60,000 men. He was expected to leave 
Dublia for the South on Thursday. 


The crops were somewhat uncertain, as the 
weather had been very wet, but hopes for the best 
are entertained, 


Farner Matruew. The Limerick Examiner 
states that Father Mathew will not leave Ireland 
for America this month, and probably not this year, 
i: ar of continued illness. 
the ; _ House of Lords, Lord Brougham spoke ef 
a anak an state of Ireland, which he attributed in 
initiatory ’® © the mildness with which the 
aad sled wneaaares ofthe rebellion had been treated, 

Aut? (0 the suiforance of the agitation which had 
s0 1008 preceded that rebellion, He recommended 
an extensive system of colonization as a remedy for 


the evils which afflict Ireland. 

It is supposed that the British Government will 
make concessions to Ireland as Soon as it can do it 
without apparently yielding to compulsion. From 
- remarks of Lord Brougham, however a fear 
“the hurt’’ of Ireland will be *thealed slight! a 

His Lordship Proposes colonization, not any radical 
change in the institutions that oppress the people ; 


agree: 

Mr. Wesster ruse and said. Iam very fit- 
tle inclined to prolong this debate, and I hope I 
am utterly disinclined to bring into it any new 
|} warmth or excitement. 

The honorable member from Georgia (Mr. Ber- 
| rien} for whom I have great respect, and with 
|whom it is my delight to cultivate personal 

friendship, has stated, with great propriety, the 

| importance of this question. He has said that 
| it is a question interesting to the South and to 
the North, and one which may well, also attract 
the attention of mankind. He hag not stated 
all this too strongly. It is such a question. 
Witheut doubt, it is a question which may well 
attract the attention of mankind. On the suab- 
jects involved in this debate, the whole world is 
not now asleep. Itis wide awake; andI agree 
with the honorable member, that, if what is now 
proposed to be done by us who resist this amend- 
ment, is, a8 he supposes unjust and injurious to 
any portion of this community, that injustice 
should be presented to the civilized world, and 
we, who concur in the proceeding, ought to 
submit ourselves to itsrebuke. Iam glad that 
the honorable gentleman proposed to refer this 
question to the great tribunal of Modern Civiliza- 
tion, as well as tothe great tribunal of the 
American People. It is proper. It is a ques- 
tion of magnitude enough—of interest enough— 
to all the civilized nations of the earth, to vall 
from those who support one side or the other a 
statement of the grounds upon which they act, 

Now, I propose to state, as briefly as I can, 
the grounds upon which I proceed, historical 
and constitational; and will endeavor, to use’as 
few words as possible, so that I may relieve the 
Senate from hearing me at the earliest possible 
moment. 

In the first place, to view the matter histori- 
cally ; this Constitution, founded in 1787, and 
the Government under it organized in 1789, does 
recognize the existence of Slavery in certain 
States, then existing in the Union; and a par- 
ticular description of Slavery. 1 hope that what 
I am about to say may be received, without any 
supposition that | intend the slightest disrespect. 
Bat this particular description of Slavery does 
not, | believe, now exist in Europe, norin any 
other civilized portions of the habitable globe. 
It is not a Predical Slavery. It is not analagous 
to the case of the Predical Slaves, or Slaves 
glebe adscripti of Russia, or Hungary, or other 
States. {t is a peculiar system of personal Sla- 
very, by which the person who is called a Slave 
is transferrable as a chattel, from hand to hand. 
I speak of this asa fact. And that is the fact 
—and I will say farther—perhaps other gentle- 
men may remember the instances—that although 
Slavery, asa system of servitude attached to 
the earth, existed in various countries of Eu- 
rope, [ am not at the present moment aware of 
any place on the globe in which this property of 
man in a human being asa Slave transferable 
as a chattel, exists except in certain States of 
this Union and the West India Islands. Now, 
that existed at the formation of this Conetitution, 
and the framers of that instrament, and those 
who ad it, agreed that, as far as it existed, 
it should not be disturbed, or interfered with by 
the new General Government. There is no 
doubt of that. 

The Constitution of the United States recog- 











Louis Blanc, and Causidiere, who endeavored to. 


nizes it as an existing fact—an existing relation 
between the inhabitants of the Southern States. 
I do not call it an ** institution,’ because that 
term is not applicable to it; for that seems to 
emply a voluntary establishment. I have been 
here so long, that when first came here it was 
matter of reproach to England, the mother coun- 
try, that slavery had been entailed upon the col- 
onies against their consent, and that which is 


then rezarded as, 1 will not say an entuiled evil, 
but an entailment on the colonies by the policy of 
the mother country against their wishes. At 
any rate, it stands upon the Constitution. The 
Constitution was adopted in 1788, and went into 
operation in 1789. When Slavery existed in 
the Southern States; there was a very large ex- 
tent of unoccupied territory—the whole North- 
west—which it was understood was destined to 
be formed into States; and it was then deter- 
mined that no slavery should exist in this territo- 
ry northwest ofthe Ohio. I gather now, asa 
matter of inference from the history of the time, 
and the history of the debates, that the prevail- 
ing motives with the North for agreeing to this 
recognition of the existence of slavery in the 
Southern States, and giving a representation to 
those States, founded in part upon their slaves, 
was based on the supposition that no acquisition 
of territory would be made to form new States 
on the Southern frontier of this country, either 
by cession or conquest. It is plain that taking 
the history of the times together, the reasons 
why the slave representation was allowed, was 
that since the Northwest Territory was destined 
by ordinance tu be free, and since nobody looked 
to any acquisition by conquest or cession for the 
creation of slave States at the South, there was 
an insisting on the part of the South, to suffer 
slavery where it did exist, and to be represented 
according to the principles and provisions of the 
Constitution, inasmuch as it was limited by these 
two considerations : first that there was to be no 
slavery in the Territories ; and second, that there 
was not the least anticipation of the acquisition 
of any new territorv. And now, sir, ] am one 
who, understanding that to be the purpose of the 
Constitution, mean to abide by it. 

There is another principle, equally clear, by 
which I mean to abide; and that is, that in the 
Convention, and in the first Congress, when ap- 
pealed to on the subject by vetitions, and all aloug 
in the history of this Government, it was and 
has been a conceded point that slavery, in the 
States in which it did exist, was, a matter of 
State regulation exclusivly, and that Congress 
had not the least power over it or tight to inter- 
fere with it.—Therefore I say that all agitations 
and attempts to disturb the relations between 
master and slave, by persons not living in the 
slave States, are unconstitutional in their spirit, 
and are, in my opinion, productive of nothing 
but evil and mischief. | countenance none of 
them. The manner in which the government of 
those States where slavery exists are to regulate 
it, is for their own consideration, under their 
responsibility to their constituents, to the gener- 


now considered a cherished ‘ institutiion,’’ was | be 


Congress does us injustice unless it establishes 
in the territory in which we wish to go our own 
local law.’’ This demand |, for one, resist, and 
shall resist. It goes upon the idea that there is 
an inequality unless persons under this local law, 
and holding property by authority of that law, 
can go into new territory and there establish that 
local law, to the exclusion of other law. Mr. 
President, it was a maxim of the civil law that 
tween slavery and freedom, freedom should 
always be presumed and slavery must always be 
proved, If any question arose asto the sfatus 
of an individual in Rome, he was presumed to 
be free until he was proved to be aslave. So, I 
suppose, is the general law of mankind. An 
individual is to be presumed to be free until a 
Jaw can be produced which creates ownership 
in his person. Ido not dispute the force and 
validity of the local law, as I have already said; 
but, I say, it is a matter to be proved ; and there- 
fore if individuals go into any part of the earth 
itis to be proved that they are not freemen, or 
else the presumption is that they are, 

Now, our friends seem to think that an inequality 
arises from restraining them from going into the 
territories, unless there be a law provided which 
shall protect their ownership in persons. The as- 
sertion is, that we create an inequality. Is there 
nothing to be said on the other side in relation to 
inequality? Sir, from the date of this Constitu- 
tion, and in the councils that formed and establish- 
ed this Constitution, and I suppose in all men’s 
judgment since, it is received as a settled truth that 
slave labor and free labor do not exist well together, 
I have before me a declaration of Mr. Mason, in 
the Convention that formed the Constitution—to 
that effect. He says that the objection to slave la- 
bor is that it puts free white labor into disrepute; 
that it makes labor to be disregarded as derogatory 
to the character of the free white man, and that he 
despises to wo-k—to use his expression—where 
slaves are emplayed. This isa matter of great 
interest to the Free States; if it be true, as to a 
great extent it certainly is, that wherever slave la- 
bor prevails free white labor is excluded or dis- 
couraged. I agree that slave labor does not nec- 
essarily exclude free labor, totally. There is free 
white labor in Virginia, Tennessee, and other 
States. Bat it necessarily loses some of its respec- 
tability, by the side of, and when associated with 
slave labor Wherever labor is mainly performed 
by slaves, it is regarded as degrading to free men. 
The free men of the North, therefore, have a deep 
interest to keep labor free, exclusively free in the 
new territories. 

Bat, sir, let us look farther into this alleged ine- 
quality. There is no pretence that Southern peo- 
ple may not go into territory which shall be subject 
to the ordinance of 1787. The only restraint is that 
they shall not carry slavesthither and continue such 
relation. They say this shats them altogether out. 
Why, sir, there can be no more inaccurate point than 
this. I understand that one half the people who 
settled [linois, are people, or decendants of people, 
who came from the Southern States And I sup- 
pose that one third of the people of Ohio are those, 
or decendants of those, who imigrated from the 
South ; and I venture to say, that in respect to 
these two States, they are at this day settled with 
people of Southern origin in as great a proportion 








al laws of propriety, humanity, and justice, and 
toGod. Associations formea elsewhere, spring- 
ing froma feeling of humanity, or any other 
cause, have nothing whatever to do with it 
They have never receivec any encouragement 
from me and they never will. In my opinion, 
they have done nothing but to delay and defeat 
their own professed objects. I have stated as | 
understand it, the state of things upon the adop- 
tion of the Constitution of the United States.— 
What has happened since? Sir, it has happened 
that, above and beyond all contemplation or ex- 
pectation of the original framers of the Constitu- 


as they are by people of Northern origin, according 
to the general numbers and proportion of people, 
North and South. There are »s many people from 
the South, in proportion to the whole people of the 
South, in these States, as there are from the North, 
in proportion to the whole people of the North.— 
There is, then, no exclusion of Southern people; 
there is only the seclusion of a peculiar local law. 
Neither in principle nor in fact is there any ine- 
quality. 

The question now is, whether it is not compe- 
tent to Congress, in the exercise of a fair and just 
discretion to say that, considering there have been 
five slaveholding States added to this Union out of 





tion, foreign territory has been acquired by ces- 
sion, first from Spain and then from France, on’ 
our Southern frontier. And what has been the! 
result of that? Five slaveholding States have 
been created and added to the Union: bringing 
ten Senators into this body, (I include Texas, 
which I consider in the light of a foreign acquisi- 
tion also,) and up to this hour in which I ad- 
dress you, not one free State has been admitted 
to the Union from all this acquired territory ;— 
not one! 

Mr. Berrien (in his seat)— Yes—lIowa. 

Mr. Webster ,—Iowa ia not yet in the Union. 
Her Senators are not here. When she comes 
in, there will be one to five—one free State to 
five slave formed out of new Territories, Now, | 
it seems strange to me that these should be any | 
complaint of injustice exercised by the North 
towards the South. Northern votes have been | 


necessary, they have been ready, and they have | 
been rendered io aid the formation of these five | 
new slaveholding States. These are facts ; and | 
as the gentleman from Georgia has very proper- | 
ly put it as a cause in which we ought to present 
ourselves before the world for its judgment, let 
us now see how we stand. Ido not represent 
the North. Istate my own case; and present! 
the matter in that light, in which 1 am williog, 
as an individual member of Congress, to be judg- 
ed by civilized humanity. Isay, then, that ac- 
cording to true history, the slaveholding interest 
in this country has not been a disfavored interest ; | 
it has not been disfavored by the North. The| 
North has concurred to bring in these five slave- 
holding States out of newly acquired territory ; 
which acquisitions were never at all inthe eon- 
templation of the Convention which formed the 
Constitutien, or of the people when they agreed 
that there should be a representation of three 
fifths of the slaves in the then existing States. 
Mi. President, what is the result of this ?— 
We stand here now—at least 1 do, for one—to 
say that considering that there have been already 
five new slaveholding States formed out of newly 
acquired Territory and one only at most non- 
slaveholding State,I do not feel that I am called 
oa to go farther; Ido not feel the obligation to 
yield more.—But our friends of the South say, 
You deprive us of all our rights—we have fought 
for this Territory, and you deny us participation 
in it. Let es consider this question as it really 
is; and since the honorable gentleman from 
Georgia proposed to leave the case to the enlight- 
ened and impartial judgment of mankind, and as 
l agree with nim that itis a case proper to be 
considered by the enlightened part of mankind, 
let us consider how the matter in truth stands. 
What is the consequence! Gentlemen, who 
advocate the case which my honorable friend 
from Georgia with so much ability sustains, de- 
clare that we invade their rights—that we de- 
prive them of a participation in the enjoyment of 
territories acquired by the common services and 
common exertions of all. Is this true ’—How 
deprived? Of what do we deprive them'—Why, 
they say that we deprive them of the privilege 
of carrying their slaves, as slaves, into the new 
territories. Well, Sir, whatis the amount of 
that? They say that in this way we deprive 
them of the opportunity of going into this ac- 
quired territory with their property. Their ‘* pro- 
perty?”—what dothey meanby that? We cer- 
tainly do not deprive them of the privilege of go- 
ing into these newly acquired territories with all 
that, in the general estimate of human society, 
in the general and common and universal under- 
standing of mankind, is esteemed property. Not 
atall. The truth is just this: They have in 
their own States, peculiar laws, which create 
property in persons. They have a system of lo- 
cal legislation on which slavery rests, while 
everybody agrees that it is against natural law, 
or atleast against the common understanding 
which prevails as to what is natural law. 
] am not going into metaphysics, for therein I 
should encounter the Hon. member from South 
Carolina, and we should wander in ‘endless 
mazes lost” until after the time for the adjourn- 
mentof Congress. The Southern States have 
peculiar laws, and by those laws there is pro- 
perty in slaves. This is purely local. The real 
meaning, then, of Southern gentlemen,. in mak- 
ing this complaint, is, that they cannot go into 
the territories of the United States catryinggwith 
them their own peculiar local law—a law which 
creates property in persons.—This, according to 
their owu statement, is all the ground of com- 
plaint they have. Now here, 1 think, gentle- 
men are unjust toward us. How unjust they 
are others will jadge—generations that will come 
after us will judge. It will not be contented 
that this sort of personal slavery exists by gen- 
eral law. It exists only by local law. I do not 
mean to deny the validity of that local law where 
it is established ; but Isay it is, after all, noth- 
ing but local law. It is nothing more. An 
wherever that local Jaw does not extend, pro- 
perty in persons does not exist. Well, sir, what 
is now the demand on the part of our Southern 











friends? They say, ‘We will catry our local 
laws with us wherever we go. We insist that 


foreign acquisition, and as yet only one free State ; 
whether, under this state of things, it is unreasona- 
ble and unjust in the slightest degree to limit 
their extension? That is the question. I see 
no injustice in it. Asto the power of Congress, I 
have nothing to add to what I said the other day.— 
I have said that I shall consent to no extension of 
the area of slavery apon this continent, nor any in- 
crease of slave representation in the other House of 
Congress. 


T have now stated my reasons for my conduct 
and my vote. We of the North have gone in this 
respect already far beyond all that any Southern 
man could have expected, or did expect at the time 


of the adoption of the Constitation. 1 + t the 
statement of the fact, of the creation of five new 


States out of newly acquired territory. We have 
that which, if those who framed the Constitation 
had foreseen, they never would have agreed to 
slave representation. We have yielded thus far; 
and we have now in the House of Representatives 
twenty persons voting upon this very question, and 
upon all other questions, who are there only in vir- 
tue of the representation of slaves. 

Let me conclade, therefore, by remarking that 
while I am willing to present this as presenting my 
own jadgment and position, in regard to this case 
and I beg it to be understood that | am speaking for 
no other than myself—and while | am willing to 
present this to the world, as my own justification, I 
rest on these propositions; 

First; That when this Constitution was adopt- 


| ed nobody looked for no new acquisition of territory 


to be formed into slaveholding States. Secondly ; 
That the principles of the Conatitation prohibiced, 
and were intended to prohibit, and should be con- 
strued to prohibit, all interference of the General 
Government with slavery as it existed and as it still 
exists in the States. And then, that looking to the 
effect of t hese new acquisitions which have in this 
great degree enured to strengthen that interest in 
the South by the additon of these five States, there 
is nothing unjast nothing of which any honest man can* 
complain,if he is intelligent; and I feel there is noth- 
ing which the civilized world,if they take notice of so 
humble a person as myself, will reproach me with, 
when I say, as I said the other day, that I had made 
up my mind, for one, that under no circumstances 
would I consent to the farther extension of the area 
of slavery in the United States, or to the farther in- 
crease of Slave Representation in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 





Tae Fire is Atsany. The Albany Even- 
ing Journal gives a list of the names, losers by 
the late terrible fire in that city. ‘The lists 
shows a loss of 439 buildings, and it may rea- 
sonably be estimated that five hundred buildings 
in all were destroyed. ‘(he Argus states that 
notwithstanding the magnitude of the loss, the 
insurance companies are able to meet every de- 
mand upon them. The Albany had_ insurance 
to the amount of $175,000, and the Freeman’s 
80,000. The total amount of insurance so 
far as ascertained is $668,200. 

The Journal estimates the loss at three mil- 
lions, and says that all this work of destruction 
was accomplished in five hours. 

The ruins cover an area of two hundred 
acres, every foot of which was densely covered 
with buildings. There were more buildings up- 
on it than upon any other equal space in the city. 
Four fifths of the buildings burned were brick— 
most of them large and substantial and many of 
them three or four stories in height. 

The Journal states that it is not known how 
the fire originated in the stable of Mr. Galla- 
ghan, where it was first discovered. 

The great loss superadded to the large sums 
swallowed up during the winter and spring, by 
kindred calamities, has impaired the fortunes of 
wealthy people, impoverished hundreds of the 
middle classes, and utterly ruined hundreds of 
poor hard working families. 





Meruooists 1s New Hamsurrr.—Thare 
are in New Hamshire, one hundred Methodist 
churches, and 9,800 members. The number of 
local preachers is 67. The largest church is 
the second in Manchestvr, which reports 515 
members. 





Soutuern Baptist Boarp or Nissi1ons.— 
We learn from the Third Annual Report of the 
Sovuthrn Baptist Board of Fordign Missions, 
says the Baptist Memorial, that the recaipts for 
the last year have been $19,214 09° which with 
$ 12, 194 88 on hand at the commencement of 
the year, makes a total of $31,708 97. The 
expenditures for the year have amounted to 
$16,835 82, leaving a balance in the Treasur- 
er’s hands of $14,875 15. Deducting from the 
gum the amount specially designated for a cha- 


d| pel in Canton, which we suppose cannot for the 


present be built, a balence, for general purposes, 
remains of $7,500. There has been an in- 
erease of receipts during the year. The Board 
has Missionaries, as follows: Canton,10, Shan- 
ghai, 10; Africa 6. 


Retorn or Mr. axo Mas. Wape.—A corres- 
pondent of the N. Y. (Baptist) Recorder, under 
date of Aug. 8th, thus writes : 


Rev, Mr. Wade and Mrs. Wade, missionaries to 
the Karens, arrived last week. Mr. W’s health 
seems improved by the voyage. Last Sabbath 
evening the Baptist Churches in Boston helda 
United Missionary Concert atthe Tremont Tem- 
ple, which Mr and Mrs. W. attended. A large 
audience was present, and theexercises were of a 
deeply interesting character. Rev. Messrs. Sharp, 
Co!ver, Hague and Neale took part in the services. 
Mr. Colver, ina touching manner, alluded to some 
thrilling incidents in the life of Mr. Wade, and 
contrasted the feelings which he must have had 
when momentarily expecting decapitiation on a 
foreign soil, with those which he must now. have, 
as, after twenty five years have elapsed since he 
became a missionary, he returns to the land of his 
home, welcomed by the smiles and grateful affec- 
tions of mutititudes who love Jesus Christ. Dr. 
Sharp spoke with characterestic energy and full- 
hess of soul, and revived the reminiscenses of the 
time when Mr. W. first sailed for Burmah. ‘Then 
Baldwin lived, and others whose names are frag- 
rant in the churches. But they have gone and Dr. 
S. remains, the only one who took part in the reli- 
gious services held at the departure of Mr. and 
Mrs. Wade. Then the stream of missionary inter- 
est was but a rill, which had just burst from its 
fountain head ; now it is a river, which flows along 
with strength and dignity in its progress, And we 
hope and believe that it is destined to enlarge, un- 
til, overflowing its banks, it shall cause the earth 


Christ. At the request of Mrs. Wade, the sweet 
hymn of Dr. Baldwin, “From whence does this 
union arige,”” which was sung when she and her 
husband first sailed from this country, was the 
closing song, Many tarried after the termination 
of the services, to greet the beloved missionaries 
peg the hand of Christian affection and fellow- 
ship. 





Lica NOTICE. The Middlesex North Association 
will hold their next meeting at the house of Rev. Mr. 
Morse, in Tyngsboro’, on Wednesday, Sept. 13th, at 
10 o’clock, A. M. 

JOS. C. SMITH, Scribe. 
_N. B. Brethren will please observe the change of 
time. au26 





MARRIAGES. 





Tn this city, 2d inst, by Rev Mr Bigelow, M1 Wm. 
Proctor to Miss Elizabeth Willis. 

In Quincy, on Sunday evening, by Rev Mr Capen, 
of Boston, Mr Lemuel Billings to Miss Lucinda Pope, 
both of Q. 

In Utica, N. Y., 9th inst, Prof. S F. B. Morse, of 
Poughkeepsie, inventor of the Magnetic Telegraph, to 
Miss Sarah E. Griswold, of New Orleans. 








DEATHS. 








In Roxbary, 17th inst, Austin Plympton, child of 
Austia Sumner, 13 mos. 

In Cambridge, 21st inst, Richard S, son of Mr Ham- 
mond Whitney, 14 mos, 

In Sherborne, 19th inst, Miss Sarah Clark, daughter 
of Samuel Sawyer, Esq, 40. 

In Salem, 14th inst, George Haskell, son of Adam 
and Melvina Brown, 4 mos. 

In Concord, Mass., 17th inst, Mrs Mary, widow of 
Reuben Hunt. 

In Salem, 15th inst, Adelaide, daughter of the late 
Mr Charles Peabody, 4 mos 

In Concord, N. H., 10th inst, Maj. Timothy Chan- 
dler, 86. 

In Gardiner, Me, 11th inst, Isabel Eustis, wife of 
Wm. B. Hazeltine, and daughter of David Francis, of 
this city, 26. 

In Providence, R. 1., 11th inst, Mrs Sophia P. Ed- 
dy, widow of the late Josiah Eddy, Esq, in the 58d 
year of her age. 





INTERESTING STATEMENT FROM 
THE EMPIRE STATE. 


ScHUYLERVILLE, New York, 
April 28, 1847. 


R.S. W. FOWLE—Dear Sir:—A desire to 
1 benefit the afflicted, has induced me to make the 
following statement of facts. My son, now seventeen 
years of age, has been afflicted, during his whole life, 
with a constant cough and pain in the chest, accompa- 
nied with night sweats’ and hectic fever, which pro- 
duced great emaciation and debility. During this time 
he was attended by many physicians of the highest re- 

te, whose iptions ve but. relief. 
Tait our neigh who oaw’ bien fogarted him as one 
who was rapidly approaching an early and premature 
grave. I was prevailed upon by « friend to try Wis- 
tar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry. “He commenced its use, 
and the first bottle gave him astonishing relief, and at- 
ter using four bottles, his disease was overcome, and 
he was restored to sound and permanent health. 

WM. PETITT. 

None genuine, unless signed I. BUTTS on the 
wrapper. 
For sale by SETH W. FOWLE, 1388 Washington 
Street, and by Druggists generally throughout the Uni- 
ted States. lw au 





O the Editor of the Christian Watchman :—Hav. 
ing geen in the Watchman, a few days since, an ed- 
itorial notice of “Improvements in Dentistry,” 1 was 
induced to make a trial of this new method of inserting 
treth, and called upon Drs Grandin & Dudley, corner of 
Washington Street and Central Court, and had a front 
tooth inserted by them. The operation has given me 
the most perfect satisfaction, being enabled to make 
constant use of the tooth, which is as firm and solid as 
any of my natural teeth, and not in the slightest degree 
troublesome; and so close is its resemblance to the rest, 
that my friends have pointed to others as the artificial 
tooth. This method is peculiar and ingenious, there 
being an en*ire absence of wood, and all absorbents, 
thus preventing the liability of the root to decay, and 
rendering the tooth permanent and solid as the most 
natural tooth.—Pr. of Watchman. ltis au26 


to be deluged with the know!edge and the love of 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL. 


HE pext term will commence on Monday, Septem- 
ber 4. As anew class in Latin, French,and Span- 
ish will be immediately formed, it is desirable that 
who propose to enter upon the study of either, should 
report themselves that day. 2: 
QF A department for the fitting of candidates for 
admission to the Lawrence Scientific School, will be im. 
mediately established, to which the attention of those, 
whose age or completed course of study excludes from 
the public schools, is invited. 
Catalogues, with terms, &c., &c., appended, may be 
obtained on application to TICKNOR & CO., corner 
of School st. 

One of the Principals will be in attendndance at No. 
12 Essex street, from 9 till 2 o’clock, on Friday and 
Saturday, Sept, 1 and 2. 

THAYER & CUSHING. 
au26 3tis 





GATES’ ACADEMY, 
MARLBORO’. 


HE Fall Term of this Institution will commence 
September 12. Tuition in English, $4 per term, 
and 50 cents for each additional poe’ Ae Writing 
and Voeal Music will be taught at a very slight addi- 
tional charge per week. Lectures will be given in Ge- 
ology, Ancient History, Chemistry, &c. ° 

The Institution has a good Geological and Mineral- 
ogical Cabinet, also a Chemical and Philosophical Ap- 
paratus. 

Every effort will be made on the part of the Teach- 
ers, to facilitate the progress of the scholars. 

Board, washing, §c., in the family of the Preceptor, 
or in private families, $200 per week. Term—12 


weeks. 
oO. W. ALBEE, 
A. W. RICE, Teachers. 
Marlboro’, 1848. 3tis au26 





WOOL. 
LYMAN REED & C0. 


[Successors to Reed, Hurd & Ce.] 
GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
BOSTON. 


§- Particular attention paid to the sale of Woot, 
and liberal advances made on consigaments. 
junel7 tf 





POPULAR OBJECTIONS TO UNITARIANISM 


pOrVLa® Objections to Unitarian Christianity, 

considered aud answered in lectures, by Rev. Geo. 

H. Burnap, 16mo. 166 pages; price 374 cents, or t 

will be sold at the low price of $20 a hundred, in thic 

paper covers, suitable for transmission by mail. 

his day published, and for sale by 

CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
111 Washington st. 
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R. DEWEY’S TRACT. Anniversary Address 
before the American Unitarian Association, by Or- 
ville Dewy, D. D. Price $2 a hundred. 
This day published by 

- CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
an 


lis2os 111 Washington st. 





THE ORIGINAL 


Herb Doctor's Popular Medicines 

TO BE HAD AT THE HOWARD STREET MEDI 
CAL OFFICE, 

NO. 15 HOWARD STREET, 

The only place in Boston where the genuine can be 

obtained. 


DR. J. M. WESTON, 
HE celebrate:| Herlalist, of Philadelphia, has es- 
tablished an office at No. 15 Howard street, for 
the sale of his 


PURE HERB MEDICINES, 


THE ONLY PI1ACE in the city where the genuine 
can be obtained. Having been in use for over thirty 


* 
MOREY’S 
COLD SALT WATER BATHS, 

FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 
Western Avenve, (MILL Dam,) NEXT To THE 
Tout House. 
ape celebrated Establishment having undergon 


rough repairs, is opened for the season. T 
Cold Shower and Swimming BATH, has been remove 


ter, which at all times is pure and abundant. 


Gentlemen, and are provided with Female Attendant 
_ Invalids and Children will receive particular atten 
tion. . 

Terms.—Season TickeTts.—4 00, or 12 Ticke 
for $1, single ones, 10 cents each. 

Swimming taught by a competent professor. 

Additional rooms have been added, with Fleetin 
Shower Baths, put up in the most approved style. Al 
so, new Dressing Rooms, which will at all times b 
found perfectly dry and convenient. 

The proprietor would call attention to the fact, th 
though his establishment has been very much improve 
the prices have been somewhat reduced. 

_ The Ladies and Gentlemen of Boston are respectful 
invited to call. 

Open from sunrise to 10 o’clock, P. M. 

_july8 uf TRUMAN MOREY. 


RCHARD HILL FAMILY BOARDING 

7 SCHOOL. Mr and Mrs Mack, formerly of Cam- 
bridge, have opened their Boarding School in a new 
house planned aad furnished expressly for the accommo- 
dation of twelve pupils. Their course of instruction 
will embrace the Ancient and Modera Languages, and 
the English branches usually pursued in Academies. 

The house is situated in Watertown, near the Water- 
town and West Cambridge Depot, on the FircHsurG 
RaILRoaD, six miles from Boston, in the midst of ex- 
tensive and diversified grounds, in the immediate vicin- 
ity of the well known Wellington Hill, commanding a 
wide and beautiful prospect; is well warmed, well ven- 
tilated, and supplied with an abundance of pure spring 
water in each story; also a bathing 100m, containing a 
douche, shower bath, &c. &c. 

Mr. C. E. Horn is ‘Teacher of the Piano and Singing. 

The Fall Quarter will commence on Monday the 4th 
of September. 

REFERENCES.—Prof. Beck, Rev. R. M. Hodges, 
Cambridge, Jas. Brown, Esq., (Little & Brown,) Bos- 
ton. 

For further particulars, adilress Mr and Mrs Mack, 
care of 8. O. Mead, Esq., Boston. 
Aug. 12, 1848. osly jan29 


OLIVER HOLMAN, 


NO. 124 STATE STREET, 
Boston, 
BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURER, 
STATIONER, 
and gentral Agent for By 
PERKINS SUPERIOR CARDS, 
—FOR— 
Railroad Tickets, Business and Address Cards. 
A large Assortment of 


BLANK ACCOUNT BOOKS, 
of various qualities, and adapted to almost every busi- 
ness, constantly for sale. Books made to order with 
despatch, and particular attention given to the manu- 
facture of Books of unusual and difficult patterns. 
Banking, Insurance, Manufacturing and Railroad 
Corporations, Merchants and others furnished with 
complete sets, or single books to order, which will be 
warranted satisfactory in every respect. 
STATIONERY 
of every description, Commercial and Law Blanks, 
Copying Presses and Materials, Drawing and Profile 
Papers and various articles for Engineers, Artists and 
Schools, for sale low. 
Binding and Ruling to any desired patterns. 
lyis 
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years in the Southera and Western States, they have 
invariably given entire satisfaction. 

The author of these valuable Medicines labored long 
and faithful in the fields o! Nature in order to find out 
what Herbs, Roots aid Barks would orove benefivial 
to man in nis bodily afflictions. He has been familiar 
with the manners and customs of the Indian nations, 
and o! tained valuable information from them with re- 
gard to the nature and medivinal Properties of those 
Herbs which are used by them ia every disease, and by 
the experience of years, he has succeeded in combining 
such materials as act in harmony with the human sys- 
tem. 

These medicines are prepared in various ways in 
SYRUPS, EXTRACTS, TINCTURES, OILS, 
POWDERS AND PLASTERS, 





by his own hand, from newly gathered materials, and 
put uj» in bottles of convenient size, well corked, seal- 
ed, labelled and stamped. They are highly concentra- 
ted, and will keep a great length of time without losing 
their virtue. 

The Doctor discards all poisons, both mineral and 
vegetable, from his practice. He has no forged certifi- 
cates of cures which have never been performed, but 
would say to those who are afflicted in any way to call 
and try the merits of Herb Medicines. 

Among which are the following: 

Indian Cough Medicine. A certain cure for Cou:hs, 
Colds, Consumption, Asthma, Influenza, Bronchitis, 
ete. etc. 

Indian Blood Purifier, for Dyspepsia, Scrofula, or 
King’s Evil, ete. 

Indian Specific, {or Dysentery, Summer Complaints, 
Cholera Morbus and Cholera Infantum. 

Invigorating Nerve Syrup, for Nervous Headache, 
Lowness of Spirits, Palsy, Lethargy, Hysterics, Con- 
vulsions, Falling Sickness, etc. 

Croup Syrup, for Croup or Hives. 

Vegetable Vermifuge, for Worms. 

Expectorant Syrup, for Whooping Cough, etc. 

Tonic Powders, used for General Debility, Dyspep- 
sia, ete. 

Digestive Pills, for Indigestion, Dyspepsia and Cos- 
tiveness. 

Rheumatic Pills, for Rheumatism, (used with the 
Blood Purifier.) 

Liver Pills, for Inflammation of the Liver, Pain in 
the Side, Affection of the Spleen, etc. 

Liniment for Deafness, a certain remedy. 


| 











ONTENTS OF No. 224 LIVING AGK—Price 
124 cts. 

. Rebellion in Ireland improved. 

. Hyas the Asthenian. 

. Character of Costume. 

. Eastern Life—Present and Past. 

. Vanity Fair. 

. Glance at the State of Europe. 

. Attitude of Russia. 

- The Cholera. 

- The Eve of the Conquest and other Poems. 

10.Women’s Rights Convention. 

11.Vancouver’s Island. 

European Correspondence of the Living Age. 

Published once a week, at $6 a year, by E. LIT- 

— & CO., corner of Tremont and Bromfield sts. 
au26 


CLEVELAND'S COMPENDIUM OF ENG- 


LISH LITERATURE. 


A COMPENDIUM OF ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE, chronologically arranged, from Sir John 
Mandeville (14th century) to William Cowper (close of 
18th century); consisting of Biographical Sketches of 
the Authors, choice selections from their works, with 
Notes explanatory and illustrative, and directing to the 
best Editions, and to vari-us criticisms. Designed as 
a text-book for the highest classes in Schools and Acad- 
emies, as well as fur private reading. By Charles D. 


Cleveland. 
Boston, March 7, 1848. 
My Dear Sir:—I ought long ago to have acknowl- 
edged your very agreeable present of the Compendium 
of English Literature. It is just the thing 1 had been 
wishing to see, and I thank you for it. 
1 have examined the Compendium with great care, 
and have found it better suited than any other volume 
I have seen, to be a text-book in the study of the His- 
tory of English Literature. In size it is of a right me- 
dium, not being af hopeless length, but yet long enough 
to make a deep impression, and to give a fair view of 
the writings of the more prominent of the English writ- 
ers in prose and verse. The biographical notices are 
judicious, and the extracts are made with taste and dis- 
crimination, and present most attractive specimens of 
the treasures of our incomparable English lan 
I have adopted it in my school, and have found it so 
useful and interesting, that I hope it will obtain the cir, 
culation which it so richly deserves. 
Respectfully yours, 
Gero. B. Emerson. 
[For the “Christian Register.’”} 


«* We know of no man in the country who, by natu- 
ral tastes and by culture, is better fitted to compile such 
a book than Mr. Cleveland. It will take its place as a 
classic. The manner in which it is got up is attract- 
ive, and corresponds to the value of the work itselt.”’ 
§G- The above work 1s for sale by the Publishers, E. 
C. & J. BIDDLE, Philadelphia; by PHILLIPS & 
SAMPSON, 110 Washington Street, and by W.B. 
FOWLE, 138 Washington Street, Boston. 
au26 2wis 


OARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS, AT FRAM- 
INGHAM. The second term of the eighth year of 
this School will commence on Monday, Sept 'th.— 
‘Terms, course of instruction, &c. as usual. Circulars 
will be sert to those who desire it. 
Reference may be made to the following gentlemen, 
who are or have been, patrons of the School: —Judge 
Edward Mellen of Wayland; Hon. Wm. Jackson, 
Newton; Hon. John C. Park, Dr M. S. Perry and E. 
Baker, Hen Swith, David Reed, Mason J. Chapin, 
Edmund Jackson, Francis Jackson, Daniel Perkins, 
Sanford M. Hunt, Benj. Brown, Jr., Bradford Sam- 
ner, John D. Williams, Nahum Jones, Thos. Snow, 
Edward Lamb, H. N. Hooper, J-M. Barnard, Oliver 
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Eldridge, Esqs. of Boston. 
agd vaatities © JAMES W. BROWN. 


Corn Salve, tor the cure of hard and Soft Corns. 

Strengthening Plaster, the best in use. 

Mother’s Cordial, a most invaluable medicine for fe- 
males. 

N. B. Remedies for all diseases, : 

The low price of our Medicines we hope will be the 
means of sending us customers, and we pledge ourselves 
to p-ove that there are no Med'‘cines now in the market 
superior either as to efficacy or profitableness. 

aul9 tf 





AY’S ACADEMY, WRENTHAM CENTRE. 
The Fall term will commence Tuesday, the 5th of 
September, and continue eleven weeks. 

The Institution is located in a quiet, and pleasant 
village, and the society is such as to recommend it to 
both student and parent. ; 

Catalogues of the listitution will be sent to those 
who desire information in regard to the condition of 
the school, terms, &c. 

L. ALLEN KINGSBURY, Principal. 
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HRISTIAN NURTURE—New Edition. Views 
of Christian Nurture, and of subjects adjacent there- 
to, by Horace Bushnell—second edition. 
This day published and for sale by 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
111 Washington st. 
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ARVARD COLLEGE TEXT BOOKS. Es- 
chewbury’s Manual, Beck’s Latin Syntax, Lin- 
cola’s Livy, Taylor’s Latin Exercises, Peirce’s Geom- 
etry, Schmitz’s History of Rome, Butler’s Ancient At- 
las, Campbell’s Rhetoric, Peirce’s Plane and Spherical 
Trigenometryx, the Panogyrics of Tsocrates, Kuhuer’s 
and Butman’s Greek Grammar, Munk’s Metres, Jouff- 
rouy’s Introduction to Ethics, Olmsted’s Asir onomy, 
Peirce’s Curves and Functions, the Prometheus of 
Aeschylus, Electra of Sophocles, Juvenal, Whewell’s 
Elements of Morality, Whateley’s Rhetoric, Arnalor 
Lectures on History, Hallam’s Constitutional History, 
Plato on Laws, Cicero, &c. &e. 

JAMES MUNROE & CO. publish most of the 
above Class Books, which will be sold low at their 
store, Lyceum Building, Cambridge, or at No. 134 
Washington street, Boston. lis2vus aul9 


Medicines» W holesale. 


25 Bales Senna Leaves, 50 Ibs lodine, French & Eng. 
12 cases Licorice paste, 40 Ibs Hydrisdat Potas, 

6 bales do oot, 1,000 doz Galli-pots, various, 
40 cases Rhubarb do, 25 bbls Epsom Salis, 
10 Bbis. Castor Oi), 6 do pulv. Cream Tartar, 
10 do Flor. Sulphur, 
500 oz Sulphate Quinine, 
300 oz Morphine prepara’ns, 
2 cases Turkey Opium, 
10 bbis Oat-meal, and flour, 
3 cans Oil Lemon, fresh, 4 
3 +  Burgamot, do, 
1.0 oz Otto Rove, pee 
1,000 Ibs perfam’d Hair pow- 


100 Ihs Chioreform, 
500 Ibs Inhaling Ether, 





6 cases Cardamon Seeds, 
1,000 Ibs Slippery Elm Bark, 
10 cases Carb. Magnesia, 

20 boxes Cale. do, 

100 doz Townsend’s Sarsa- 

parilla, 

200 doz Ext. Cauchalagua, 
1,¢00 lbs Press’d Herbs, 

100 doz Lemon Syrup, 

30 bales Corks, various, 

20 packages Sponge, do 

500 Ibs Plasters, do 
1,000 packages Druggists’ 


10 000 Ibs L ri 1,000 Wedgw 
2casks peel'd Calamus Root i jn ote 
10 cans Oil rata ae preg tabey sah 
100 doz pallet Knives, : 
Together with a general assortment aot Dregne Bete 
cines, Popular Nostrums, Chemicals, Nae, 7s 
cal Instruments, Piatt, OS Or “> “. 
sale for cat WERS, STEVENS & CUSHING, 
Wholesale Druggists, 
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RAY’S BOTANY OF THE NORTHERN 
UNITED SUATES large, 12mo, pp., $00.— 
Wills’ Qualitative Analysis, with a Preface, by Baron 
Liebig, Edited by Prof. Horsford, 12mo; Burnap on 
the Doctrines of Christianity, 12mo; Letters to Rela- 
tives and Friends, by Mrs. Dana, author of The Parted 
Family, &c., 12mo, new edition; Peabody on Chris- 
tian Doctrine, new edition, 12:10; Nichols’ System of 
the World, 15 plates, 12mo; Stellar Universe, by Dr. 
Nichol, 16mo, plates; Emerson’s Essays, new Edition, 
16mo; Endeavors after the Christian Life, by James 
Martineau, 12mo; Richter’s Best Hours of Life, 32mo; 
The True Story of My Life, by Andersen, 16mo; Har- 
old, a Novel, hy Bulwer, 2 plates; Mrs. Adams’ Let- 
ters, new Edition; Self-Control, by Miss Branton, 
16:n0; Jane Eyre, Library Edition; Eastern Tourist’s 
Guide, 18mo; ‘The ‘lourist and Railroad Guide, plates 
and maps; Bushnell’s Christian Nurture, new Edition, 
12mo; Channing’s Memoir and Works, new ition. 
The above published and for sale by JAMES MUN 
ROE & CO., 
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6 haps LARGEST PAINTING IN THE 
; WORLD. 


AT THE MASONIC” TEMPLE—Tremont 8r. 


HUTCHING’S 
Grand Classical Panorama, 


OF THE 
SEA AND SHORES OF THE MEDITERRANEAN. 
Executed from drawings made by A. Hewins, during 
his voyages in the Mediterranean, and travels in Spain, 
France and Italy. 

Open every eveni 
7, commencing at 8 o'clock. Also, 
Saturday’s at 3 o’clock. 

Tickets 50 cents, to be had at the door from 10 to 12 
A. M., and from 7 to 9, P. M. Children under 12 
years, half price. Liberal arrangements made with 
Schools, and parties from the country. Copyright of 
the Panorama secured according to law. For Particu- 
lars see bills and descriptive pamphlets. 
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EDICATED INHALATION. For Pulmonar 
Complaints, Bronchitis, Asthma, Chronic Affec 
tions and Digestive Organs. Dr. Frost can be con- 
sulted by Patients at his Office, Rear 51 Cambridge 
street, Boston, personally, or by letter, where he treats 
the above complaints by a new and decidedly improved 
method by which the patient is relieved principally of 
the nauseating effects of continued taking of drugs, buc 
receives his medicine by inhalation to the parts affected 
so that the healthy parts of the system need not be af- 
fected and sickened by the curative remedy, thus giving 
a practical remedy to the disease and leaving nature to 
pursue its true course. Patients out of the city are re- 
quested to be as minute as possible in the detail of their 
cases, as to the duration of their complaints, the symp- 
toms, age, habits of living and occupation. Address 
post paid as above, advice gratis. 
Notxr.—The most prevalent and fatal of all diseases 
incident ‘o our climate, Consumption, may 
be traced to a slight cold. By an estimate not long 
since made, it appears that upwards of one hundred 
and fifty thousand die annually of Pulmonary Com- 
plaints. Take heed, delays are dangerous. 
nov6 isly 





WARRANTED 25 YEARS. 


gay subscriber, having introduced into his practice 
a new and improved method of filling Teeth with 
Gold, by which, doable the amouut of densit is pro- 
duced, is prepared to warrant every filling w the 
tooth is constitutionally good and healthy, 25 years.— 
Also, whole and half sets of artificial teeth, either in 
blocks of carved work, with false a and gums, or with 
single or separate teeth as may be preferred, mounted 
on gold plate, and confined by atmospheric pressure, 
sufficiently firm to sustain a weight of 16 Ibs, will be 
furnished on better terms and of a better quality than 
can be procured at any other dental establishment in 
New England. Office, No. 266 Washington street, 
corner of Avon Place, Boston. 
8S. STOCKING, Dental Surgeon. 
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CHOOL FOR YONNG LADIES.—The Fall 

Term of the Subseriber’s Schoo! f for young, hadise 
will commence in convenient and p' n ’ 
WARREN Street Cuaret, on Monday, Septem- 
ber 11th. . : 

The usual branches of a — ee 
are taught, viz: Reading, Spelling, Srammar, sod 
phy, History, Natural Philosophy, Moral one ete 
tual Philosophy, Natural Theology, Bowers. istry» 
at sa Gomes, Book Aeeing te. 

Instruction is also given in the French, Italian, and 
Latin Languages; and ia drawing and Needle-work. 

The School is farnished with a superior Philosophic- 
al Apparatys, and a large and excellent Library. The 
pee of pupils is limated ; particular attention can 
herefore be Lestowed upon each individual. Mr. H, 
G. Ferre, Teacher of Drawing; Miss Marripa 
Gopparp, Teacher of Needle-work. 

augl2 WILLIAM P. JARVIS. 








HE WORCESTER CATECHISYM, in 8 parts 
T Ath edition. : 

Part 1,—containing the elements of Religion and 
Morality. 

Part 2,—consisting of Questions and Answers chiefly 
historical on the Old ‘Testament, 

Part 3,—consisting of Questions and Answers on the 


New Testa:uent. 
iled and recommended by Ministers of the 
Worcester Association~ ? 
This is one of the most Sunday School Man- 
uals now in use. Price $100 perdozen. 


Also,—A new edition of CHannixe’s Catec M 
for very Young Children. Price 50 cents per ¢ a 








Nos. 90 and 92 Washington, and Devonshire st. 
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some two or three hundered feet further into deeper wa. 
Ladies’ Baths’ are entirely removed from those of th : , 
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AN OLD MAN’s SENSATIONS AT THE RE- 
TURN OF SPRING. 


BY REV. CHARLES T. BROOKS, 


I feel thy breath, O Spring ! 
The fanning of thy wing 
On these old withered cheeks—this furrowed brow ; 
The childhvod of the year, 
Its morning hour is here, 
And mine own childhood breathes around me now. 


That tinkling rivulet 
Gves singing, dancing yet, 
Still sparkling, gleesome, to the sparkling sky; 
It murmurs in my ear 
A song I love to hear, 
A sad, yet soothing strain of years gone by. 


«Gone by” ! ah no! for still 
My feedler pulses thrill 

With childhood’s ecstasies of hope and joy; 
Though scarce this worn-out frame 
Can bear the darting flame, 

It lives and leaps—once more I am a boy! 


A painted butterfly 
Has just gone dancing by; 
Ah! with bim fluttered back those ha; py hoars, 
When, a light-hearted boy, 
I chased the flying toy, 
And sank, at last, on earth’s soft lap of flowers. 


Aye, childhood, thou art here,— 
Why art thou then most near, 
Bright morn of life, when death’s still aight draws nigh? 
Is it that then the soul 
Feels, near her earthly goal, 
The heaven that floated round the infant’s eye? 


Yes, blessed Savior! thus 
Hast thou declared to us. 
For child-like spirits only, heaven can see. 
And to a soul new-born, 
A secoud childnood’s morn 
Shall be the daybreak of eternity ! 
Mobile, Ala, March 26, 1843. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
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For the ad 
MAMMOTH CAVE OF KENTUCKY. 


Mr Eprror,—I send you the following ac- 
count of a visit to that most remarkable place—- 
the Mammoth Cave of Kentucky. It is from 
the pen of a lady in Cincinnati; and though long, 
will, I am persuaded, wel! reward all who read 
it, by the accuracy and interest with which it 
describes one of the most wonderful natural cu- 
riosities in the wor)d. 


Yours, &c., F. a. W, 


Dear H.,—In compliance with your request, 
and without any preliminary ceremonies or apol- 
ogies, I proceed to give you an account of my 
recent visit to that subterranean wonder,the Mam- 
moth Cave of Kentucky. You are aware that 
Miss P. and myself went from Cincinnati to 
Lovisville, and New Albany, under the protec- 
tion of Mr. H., of the latter place, through whose 
influence a very agreeable party from the two 
places was soon assembled. During the two 


days we spent there, we had an opportunity of 


making atquaintance with some of them, bat to | upon its discomforts. 


others we were not introduced until we got into | 
the stage. 

We tovk our seats in the Louisville and Nash- 
ville line of stages, at 2 o’clock in the morning, 
having before us a ride of one hundre:! miles, to 
accomplish that day. We were, inall, six ladies 
and four gentlemen, and so had the coach entire- 
ly to ourselves. Getting into the stage in the 


darkness of night, with persons we had never | coach and horses from one ledge of rock to 


| the morning, pouring down rain in the most lib- | 
| 


overshadowed the scene, at the time of the first 
discovery and settlement of the country. Con- 
siderable discussion took place among us, as to 
what could bave been the cause of this variation 
from the usual aspect of nature in this western 
land. No peculiarity in the soil has, I believe, 
been assigned as the cause. After many sug- 
gestions and explanations of how it might have 
happened, we left the subject 1 believe as un- 
settled, as that other question which has so long 
baffled the enquiries of the speculative,— of how, 
when, and by whom, this continent was first 
peopled. You are not, however, to suppose 
from what I have said, that this beautiful scene- 
ry is entirely destitute of the ornament of trees. 
Singly and in stumps, they are scattcred here 
and there, as if with a careless grace, for the 
very purpose of ornamenting and diversifying 
the seene. 

None of them, however, are of a very large 
or lofty growth. They consist mostly, though 
not exclusively. of many species of oak in every 
varied stage of growth, between the shrub and 
the tee. In some places this irregularity of 
growth disappears, and beautiful oaken wood- 
lands succeed, with trees of such uniformity of 
size, that each one might seem to have buret 
from its acorn the same hour, and to have been 


cave, This alone is a scene for a painter. Let 
me try to give you an accurate idea of it. At 
our feet was a circular, precipitous descent, of 
about thirty feet, leading down to the floor of 
the cave. At some distance before us, from the 
sides, and over this opening, there sprang Up 
regular rocky arch, rising, 1 should suppose, 
about fifty feet from the floor. This was cover- 
ed with soil and richly clothed with mosses, 
ferns and wild vines, with trees and shrubs in 
the distance. From the very centre of the arch, 
descends a beautiful little cascade of purest wa- 
ter, which is caught where it falls, by a large 
wooden reservoir, supported by stones piled up 
from the fioor of the cave, the water being fur- 
nished, I suppose, by some spring neat by. As 
you pause and look around here, the scene is 
wild and impressive in every direction. The 
diversified surface of the ground, as far as you 
can see, the variety and Juxuriance of the vege- 
tation, the deep wildness of the scene, as yet 
apparently wholly untouched by the hand of art, 
form the most appropriate accompaniment to the 
wonderful world you are about to explore. | 
confess I could not contemplate the scene with- 
out emotion. I almost trembled with excitement. 
A circuitous flight of stone steps, keeping onthe 
right hand side of the semi-circular opening, 





raised to its present stage, by the same alterna- 
tions of rain and sunshine. These woodlands, 
thickly carpeted with grass, and surpassingly | 
rich in wild flowers, present scenes of beauty | 
not often rivalled, especially when the sun-rays 
glance down among them and half itluminate 
their breezy shades. 

In the more open part of the barrens, different 
species of sumach abound, one of them Often re- 
calling Moore’s line, 


‘‘Where the wild sumach its red-berry dips in the gush 
of the fountain,” 





and another species, called the barren sumach, 
which adorns the roadside in boundless profu- 
sion, with its glassy leaves and flowery cones. 
A splendid species of Hibiscus also displays its 
magnificent white blossoms, as far as the eye 
can reach, over the landseape. But if 1 were 
to attempt to name only, all the interesting plants 
I saw, I should tire you with the detail, so 1 
must passon. After crossing the Green river, | 





at Munfordsville, about fifteen miles from the | 
cave, we entered upon a region strikingly dif- | 
ferent from any we had ever seen before. An 

indescribable something in the scenery, seemed | 
to tell us that we were almost in the presence | 
of that worderful work of nature we had come | 
so far to visit. Indeed, when Mr. H. (who had 
visited the cave before, and was well informed 

with regard to its extent) told us our coach | 








wheels might now be rolling above some of the | 
magrificent halls of the grand cave, 1 could al- | 
| most fancy I heard a rumbling hollow sound be- | 
neath. This, of course, was an illusion. Night 
closed upon us long before we reached our place | 
| of destination, which was Bell’s tavern, a noted | 
point on the Louisville and Nashville road, and 
formerly celebrated for its excellent accommoda- 
|tions, but now miserably fallen off in that re-| 
| spect, judging from our experience. But I will | 
|not, bke a grumbling English traveller, dwell 


We found the skies, in| 


eral manner, but this did not at all damp our 


| zeal, for we were only seven miles distant from | 

| the cave, (which lies that far, off the main road) 
and determined to breakfast there, rain or shine. | 

| Our ride of seven miles was over as rough a road 


as can well be imagined ; up and down hill the, 
; a | 
whole time, with sometimes almost a leap of the | 


} 


seen before, might, in other instances, have been | another. 


attended with some degree of embarrassment; | 
but this, in our case, was prevented by the fact | 
that most of the party were long known, and in- 
timate friends of our friend, Mr. H. One of | 


|} out and walk, raining as it was. 


Very soon, the gentlemen were dismayed, by | 


aD intimation from the driver that they must get | 
We ladies 


conducted us clear of the cascade. We found 
ourselves now actually in the cave, with lofty 
perpendicalar walls of rock on each hand, bril- 
liant daylight behind us, and deep, dense, more 
than midnight darkness before us, 

Our guides here lighted our lamps, furnishing 
each person one, or more if he chooses, for it is 
easy to carry half a dozen in one hand, as they 
are suspended on wires, and furnished with a 
handle above the canopy over the flame. For at 
least a mile after we enter, the floor is so level 
and the way so unobstructed, that a carriage 
might easily be driven this distance, Indeed, 
but for numerous vats and hoppers, formerly em 
ployed in the manufacture of saltpetre. and long 
artificial walls of stone, piled up to be out of the 
way of the workmen, three or four carriages 
might be driven abreast, for a long way into the 
maincave. At the distance of a mile or two 
from the entrance, we came to some of the wood 
en houses formerly put up, for the accommoda- 
tion of consumptive invalids, when the opinion 
was indulged, that the dry, bracing air, and uni- 
form temperature of the cave would cure that 
hitherto incurable disease, cousumption. The 
eXperiment was amply tried; there being, I sup- 
pose, in all, about twenty of these tenements, all 





of which were inhabited a few winters since by | 


invalids, some of whom, however, long survived | 


after leaving the cave, and some, indeed, actu- 


ally died at the hotel—being brought out in the | 


last stave of dechine. 


This opinion is now ot} 


course exploded, though there can be no doubt} 


as to the general salubrity of the cave. We 
were shown hollow logs, formerly used in con- 
veving water for the manufacture of saltpetre, 
which had been here thirty years, and appeared 
as perfect as they could have done the first hour 
they were brought in. Corn-cobs, also, lay 
about, from the corn fed to oxen at the came 
time. Tracks of these animals were seen, look- 
ing almost as fresh as if they had been made but 
yesterday, though in a substance now nearly as 
hard as stone. or a long distance, the roof 
of the cave is so high, us to be nearly lost to 
view in the darkness ; though the perpendicular 


| walls of solid rock accompany you for miles, oc- 


casionally expanding into immense halls ; some 
of them embracing several acres within their 
area. These wide, lofiy, and vaulted halls, 
however, mostly belong to the main cave, which 
was aot to be the object of our exploration to_ 
day. So we did not proceed far, before we 
turned aside into one of the principal branches, 








the appearance of thick ice when the water has 
sunk away from under it. We sought fora 
hard place which would give us a passage, and 
at length finding one we passed on to the raised 
platform, whose crust crisped and sounded dole- 
fully hollow as it was pressed by the camels 

heavy tread, But it was beautiful—that sea of 
crystal glistening in the sun—althou h the yawn- 
ing cracks showed dark, fearful ho lows below, 
and the crust often seemed about to break under 
our feet; so beautiful was it, the transparent 
crystal floor and the frequent sheets of snow- 
white salt, that despite the incongruity | thought 
of John's sea of glass pictured in the Revelation 

I had no doubt we were on the bed of the an- 
cient “ Bitter Lakes,’’ though I had no idea they 
would prove se bitter to me as they finally were. 
The Arabs call the Wady from the point where 
the canal bends Southerly, the part that has al- 
ways been barrea, Wady el Ambug; and this 
place we were traversing they call (and these 
names | found universal in many subsequent in- 
quiries,) Maleh, a general name for salt water, 
the sea, or any bitter water; all the waters in 
the region of the Red Sea impregnated with 
bitter sulphrate of lime, being called Maleh. 
And Maleh it proved. Four hours straight 
South brought us te the Southern edge—mak- 
the Bitter Lake eight or ten miles in breadth in 
this direction. But arrived, and the mountain 
only three or four hours off, we found the line of 
water before us; and we expected, what proved 
true, that we were surrounded by it. 


We paused to consult; for probably no man 
living, and perhaps no man that ever lived, was 
in that spot before, of course the way out no 
one knew. I thought that the sheikh had better 
have followed my course and kept the canal 
which from my recollection of Herodotus’ de- 
scription, and from that day’s observation, I 
donbt not passes close by the Eastern border of 
this Salt Lake ; but this was no place for reproa- 
ches. We concluded to bend to the right and 
look for a crossing place. And hours West and 
then North-west we tracked the overhanging 
edge, looking for a passage over the water and 
wide quicksands below ; and more than ence | 
had to dismount when the™ men feared the crust 
would break under the camels, and lead the way. 











CAMBRIDGE 
FURNITURE AND CARPET WARE- 
HOUSE. 


WHITNEY, BRACKETT & CO. 
HAYE constantly for sale at their spacious Ware 
Rooms, near 

COLLEGES, 

a very extensive assortment of 


FURNITURE, 


Bureaus, Tables, Bedsteads, Couches, Secretaries, 
Chairs, Looking Glasses, Refrigerators, Clocks, Entry 


Lamps, &e. 
CARPETING, 


Three ply, superfine, fine, painted and Straw, Stair 
Carpeting, Rods and Eyes. 


FEATHERS, 


Mattrasses, Feather Beds, &c., &c., &c. 
—ALSO— 
A good assortment of Cutlery, Trunks, Carpet Bags 


and Valises—all of which will be sold low. 
july22 5tisdos 


DR. CORBETT’S 
HIGHLY CONCENTRATED 


SYRUP OF SARSAPARILLA. 


HE Formula of this invaluable Preparation has 

been freely placed before the most distinguished 
Physicians and Chemists in this Country. And their 
testimonials are unqualified as to its highly efficacious 
and alterative qualities. In Scrofulus Affections, Dis- 
eases of the Blood, Virulent Erysipelas, Cutaneous 
Eruptions, Diseases of the Stomach and Liver, all 
Biliary derangement, Dyspepsia, &c., &e., they pro- 
nounce it *“avequalled to any yet known.” The Pro- 
prietors place it with all coufidence before the Public. 
Asking tiem only to 

READ THE FOLLOWING. 

[From E. R. Peaslee, M. D., Professor of Anatomy 
and Physiology, Dartmouth College, and Professor of 
Anatomy and Surgery in the Medical School, Brans- 
wick, Me.] 





Hanover, N. H., Dec. 23, 1847. 


I first became acquainted with the Compound Con- 
centrated Syrup of Sarsaparilla, prepared by Dr. Cor- 





At length, finding no crossing, a promising 
place was selected and I set the men to build a 
bridge of the fragments of the thick crust; but 
when I Jay down exhausted on the hard crust a 
few moments, the stupid fellows brought a young 
caine} first, because it was lightly laden; the 
poor beast, timid and restive at being thus alone, 


stepped from the Sridge into the quicksand, and | 


down went her foot, over she rolled, and the salt 
water rose around her sides, and the men were 
above their knees about her cutting the ropes 


and dragging away the lading; and standing | 


over them, in spite of the plight we were all in, 


we hada heart to find that fortune had again | 
favored us, for the charcval bag had gone down, | 


and my valises were all dry ontop. The poor 


dromedary out, and shivering in the wind, wet | 


with the salt water, the Arabs would not be per- 
suaded to try an older and more steady camel; 
and so, after looking a little farther, the sun 
being now but half an honr high, the prospect 
was that we must encamp thereon the crust 
without a place to pitch the tent, without fire- 
wood fur men or a shrub for the camels to crop. 
The men were for crossing to the East side, 
where they saw some bushes, and though, hav- 
ing accurately observed, | told them the water 
was berween them and the bushes, they persist- 
ed; and as they had their way in getting into 
this difficulty | thougat it best thev should have 
it in geuing out. Soon we went,and arrived 
an hour after the sun had gone down;—we 
found ourselves within a few rods of the bushea, 
but the chasm between. No course was left 
but to seek the place at the North where we 
came on; this we did in the dark, and at 
length fortunately finding it, we recrossed and 
encamped by the first bushes we could reach. 
The men’s stock of water was gone and mine 
was well drawn upon; aud the remainder was 
to last me for drinking and cooking for six days 
beyond Suez. [could not but give them the 
‘cup of cold water’ to drink, and a bowlful to 
make their bread; and I know not bot I should 
even have given them some to wash their limbs, 
trickling with the salt water crust; but they 
did not ask it, and | was too selfish to offer it. 
There was no singing before sleeping that night, 
but we all sank silently into our corners, and 
balmy sleep banished care and toil, and m: de 
us all new men by the dawn of the next bright 
day. 

With lighter hearts then one would have 
thought, we skirted round the Wesiern border 
of the lake, as I suppose it should be called, and 


bett, of the Shakers’ Society, somewhat more than four 
years agr, at the time he made its precise composition 
public to the members of the New Hampshire Medical 
| Society. It was at once believed that the formala then 
| published by Dr. Corbett could not fail to prove a most 
valuable remedy in all cases in which the peculiar effects 
of Sursaparilla are required. This expectation has, on 
trial, been fully realized. It has peculiar efficacy in 
certain diseases of the skin and of the digestive appa- 
| ratus, and its scrofulous conditions generally. The in- 
| gredients added to the Sarsapurilla itself, of which it 
| contains more than the other preparations I have used, 
| increased its alterative effects, and render it diuretic, 
| and, in most cases, slightly laxative also. I recom- 
mend it t» practitioners of medicine as superior to any | 
Syrup of Sarsaparilla I have yet tried, in cases requir- 
| ing the administration of this remedy; none but physi- 
| cians being, in my opinion, competent to distinguish the 
precise conditions in which it is really indicated, 


E. R. PEASLEE, M. D. 


[From Parker Cleveland, LL. D., Professor of 
Chemistry, Materia Medica, Mineralogy, Geology, and 
Natural Philosophy, Brunswick @ollege, Maine.] 
Brunswick, Me., April 8, 1848. 

Messrs. E. Brinley & Co:—Gentlemen,—I have ex- 
| amined your Formula for the preparation of “Corbett’s 
| Compound Concentrated Extract of Sarsaparilla.”’— 
| From my knowledge of the properties of its ingredients, 
| and from the well known beneficial effects which it has 

produced, as certified by the most distinguished Physi- 
cians and Chemists in the country, and most satisfacto- 
rily ascertained by myself, I am fully convinced it isa 
medicine possessing great efficacy in the cure of many 
diseases, especially those it particularly purports to.— 
| In addition to the Sarsaparilla, it contains other in- 
| gredients a ere 
} Ver tiully, 
yee? CLEAVELAND, M. D. 
Lonpon, Jan. 22, 1847. 


The Compound Concentrated Syrup of Sarsaparilla 

| has been prepared by the United Soeiety at Canterbury, 

N. H., for several years, under the superintendence of 

| Dr. Corbett. A Knowledge of the Formula, an ac- 

| quaintance wih the mode of preparation, opportunities 

| for comparing it with other preparations of Sarsaparil- 

| la, and an extensive experience in the use of it, con- 

vinces me that it is far superior to the many com- 

| pounds that are put up for extracts and syrups of Sar- 
| saparilla, and sold as the “only genuine.” 

The Shaker Syrup is a valuable medicine in the 
treatment of scrofulous and cutaneous diseases, wru- 
‘lent Erysipelas and Chrouic Affections of the liver; and 
| 1 confidently recommend it to the Profession as an art:- 

cle worthy of atiention. 
RICHARD P. J. TENNEY, M. D. 

We cordially concur in the above. 

John 8. Eliot, M. D. Manchester, N., H., Jan. 22, 
1847. 
| David Flanders, M. D., Londonderry, N. H., June 
| 1, 1847. 
| John Clough, M. D., Gilford Lake Vill., N. H., 
| March 12, 1847. 


NEW HYMN BOOK. 
CHRISTIAN HYMNS; 
FOR PUBLIC AND PRIVATE WORSHIP. 
FIFTEENTH EDITION. : 
f Nee Subscribers would ask the particular attention 
of Clergymen, and of Churches and Societies gen- 
erally, to this new ad highly approved Collection of 
Hymns for Public Worship, prepared expressly to meet 
the wants of the societies oF our denomination. 1 
compilers have endeavored to prepare a more lyrical 
collection than most of those now in use, better 
for singing, and containing a greater variety of metres. 
They have sought to make the book what the present 
state of our churches and societies demands, and have 
consulted, for that purpose, not only different, clergy- 
men, but leaders of choirs, and many other persons of 
taste and judgment. ‘ 

Although this book has been published but four years, 
it is now used in forty of our Societies, and this fact is 
considered sufficient to show the estimation in which it 
is held, and the manner in which it has stood the test 
of comparison with other Collections. 

The following are some of the peculiar merits of the 
Christian Hymns:—the nuniber of hymns is very large; 
the variety of subjects and metres is very great; the 
hymns are better adapted for singing; the plan of ar- 
rangment is improved; and the price is very low. 

*,* For a list of places where this book is in use, 
see cover of the Christian Examiner. 

§G- Copies furnished for examination. 


CROSBY & NICHOLS, Publishers, 
lisostt 111 Washington st, Boston. 


WALTER I. FROST, 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
HOUSEKEEPING HARDWARE, 
—AsAND— 

CUTLERY, 

No. 182 WassincTon STREET, 

2 doors north of Franklin, 


UST imported, and now open, a superior lot of 
Knives and Forks, Tea Trays, Scissors, Pocket 
Knives, &c., &c., at the lowest prices. 
FISHING TACKLE, 


consisting of an assortment of Rods, Reeds, Lines, 
Hooks, Flies, Gut, &c., always on band and at low 
prices. eowiseowostf april22 
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Pose published by S. G. SIMPKINS, 124 
Washington street: 

Selections trom the Writings of Fenelon, with a Me- 
moir of his Life, by Mrs Follen, 5th edition. 

The Savior’s Life, written for children. 

I!lustrated Natural History. 

Alice Bradford, or Experimental Religion. 

Follen’s German Reader. 

Follen’s German Grammar. 

Folsom’s Livy 


POETRY FOR HOME AND SCHOOL. Se- 
lected by the author of Theory of Teaching, &c. 2d 


edition. 


This collection we regard as well adapted for ase in 
schools. * * * While this collection has many 
pieces which must delight persons of any age, it has 
some for the youngest readers, and is as well adapted to 
the family cirele as to the sehool. It gives to children 
all they could cull from many volumes, and if interwo- 
ven with their earliest recollections, will be remem- 
bered with delight in future years. [Portsmouth Jour- 
nal. 

Such a collection cannot fail to be acceptable to in- 
structors, as a treasury of pieces suitable to be commit- 
te 1 to memory by the young, and to all lovers of good 
poetry, be they young or old. [Boston Daily Adver- 
tiser. uf may13 





Ceo HILL FAMILY BOARDING 
SCHOOL. Mr and Mrs Mack, formerly of Cam- 
bridge, have opened their Boarding School in a new 
house planned and furnished expressly for the accommo- 
dation of twelve pupils. Their course of instruction 
will embrace the Ancient and Modern Languages, and 
the English branches usually pursued in Academies. 

"The house is situated in Watertown, near the Water- 
town and West Cambridge Depot, on the Fircusure 
RAiLROAD, six miles from Boston, in the midst of ex- 
tensive and diversified grounds, in the immediate vicin- 
ity of the well known Wellington Hill, commanding a 
wide and beautitul prospect; is well warmed, well ven- 
tilated, and supplied with an abundance of pure spring 
water in each story; also a bathing 100m, containing a 
douche, shower bath, &c. &c. 

Mr. C. E. Horn is ‘Teacher of the Pianoand Singing. 

The Summer Quarter will commence on Monday the 
13th of May. 


ReFerences.—Prof. Beck, Rev. R. M. Hodges, 
Cambridge, Jas. Brown, Esq., (Little & Brown,) Bos- 
ton. 

For further particulars, address Mr and Mrs Mack, 
care of S. O. Mead, Esq., Boston. 
Dec. Ist, 1847. osly 
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HE WORCESTER CATECHISM, in 3 parts 
Ath edition. 
Part 1,—containing the elewents of Religion and 
Morality. 
Part 2,—consisting of Questions and Answers chiefly 
historical on the Old Testament. 
Part 3,—consisting of Questions and Answers on the 
New Testa sent. 
Compiled *and recommended by Ministers of the 
Worcester Association: 
This is one of the most popular Sunday Schoo! Man- 





RECEIVED FOR THE FOLLOWING PERIODICALS, 


BY 
THOMAS WILEY, JR, 
—Late Jordan & Wiley— 
AT THE 
BOSTON PERIODICAL AGEN CY, 


No. 20 State Street. 
PictoriaL MonTHLIES. | Knickerbocker 50 


Silimen’ 
London World of Fash- Science oournal wt 500 


6 reene Arts 
London Art Union Jour- gh ag 
na 
Graham’s Magazine 


Juvenis.g, 
Godey’s Lady’s Book Merry’s Museum 
’s Magazine 
Youth’s Cabinet 
Young People’s Mag. 
Boys’ and Girls’ Mag. 


Columbian Magazine 
Union Magazine 8 
Ladies National Maga- 
zine 2 
Christian Parlor Maga- 
zi 2 
1 
1 
2 


1 0u 
100 
100 
100 
100 


ne Mep ~ 
Ladies’ Garland y fee 


Family Circle 
Sears’ Family Magazine 
*,* Any twooftheabove 


Monthlies for $5 00. 


Braithwaite’s Retros- 150 
pect of Med. Science 
Medical Chirurgical Re- 
view 300 
London Lancet 5 00 
Rankipg’s Abstract 150 
} 300 


Boston Medical and 
Surgical Journal 
British and Foreign 3 00) N- ¥- Journal of Medi- 
Medico Chirurgical 300 
London, Foreign, Ed- i 
inburg and West-) , 5 
minster, $3 00 each, i 
or for the four, 
Brownson’s Quarterly 3 00 
American (Whig) Re- 
view 
Democratic 


S$ 8288 $ S83e 


REVIEWS. 


cine 
American Journal of 
net ype “Ee 
Brit an orei 
Medical Review re ; 3 00 


Law. 


| Law Libra: 

North American Law Separter * 4 
Christian Library of Law and Equi- 
Universalist ty 700 
Bibliotheca Sacra,Theo. 
Mass. Quarterly 


MISCELLA 
The 19th Century eid 


London Pictorial Times 9 00 
Lon. Illustrated News 9 00 
| London Punch 

Biblical Repository 300 Farmers’ Library 
Christian Examiner 400 Horticulturist 

Monthly Religious Mag. 100 Horticultural Magazine 
National Preacher * 100 Mechanics’ and English 
New Englander 300; Magazine 

Ladies’ Repository 2 00 | Howitt’s Journal 





RELiGious. 


mm Cocece color 
SSSsS SESS 


| People’s Journal 
Liverary. | Mothers’ Magazine 
soctepanite Magazine : 90 Mothers’ Assistant 
clectic 00 Mass Com 
he: J ohn Smcolay) 5 00 = Journal Ky rgpeat 100 
nnt’s Merchants 00 Fowler’s Ph i- 
Jour. of Franklin Insti- | eal im, fi ” 
tute 5 00 Edinburg 2 00 
_All the principal Newspapers of the day. A liberal 
discount made to clubs, or individuals who subscribe 
for several works. All English Periodicals imported 
to order. 
All the above works may be neatly bound, and back 
numbers supplied when necessary, by leaving word at 
the Counter. eoposly feb12 





Pe rare fl PSALMS AND HYMNS. 

' Newry Srereotyred Epition. The sub. 
scribers have recently procured new stereotype plates of 
this popular collection of Sacred Poetry, now used of 
nearly all the Societies of the denomination,and have just 
published the 44th Edition, to which an addition of over 
One Hundred Hymns has been made. 

__ They have also published another Edition containing 
in addition to the Hymns embraced in supplementary 
pages, a SERVICE BOOK for the use of those Socie- 
ties desiring to introduce this mode of worship. 

‘Two separate editions will in future be issued—one 
with the text as heretofore, for use where this edition is 
used or desired, corresponding in all respects to the one 
now in use, with the addition above referred to, but on 
new type, and the other with the Service Book and 
one mentary Hymns. 

The additions have been made, with great care, by 
os Rev obs ~ tae Pastor of the Church of the 

viour, and are hi approved by those who 
examined the work, since a ‘eeiebindes = Lo 

_Itis believed that this arrangement will meet the 
views of the numerous friends of this excellent collec 
tion who were desirous that it should embrace man 
Hymns of high character, written since it was first pu 
lished, and others, which were not before inserted. 

The following are some of the societies and towns in 
which the book is in use, viz: King’s Chapel, (Rev. 
Mr. Peal 3) Hollis Street Society, (Rev. Mr, 
Fosdick ;) ew South Society (Rev. A. Yon 3) Fed} 
eral street Society (Rev. Dr. Gannett ;) Bulfinch st: 
Church (Rev. Frederick T. Gray;) Purchase street, 
(Rev. Mr. Coolidge,) Church of the Saviour, (Rev 
Mr Waterston;) Boston. Church of the Messiah, New 
York, (Rev. Dr. Dewey ; ) Church of the Saviour, Brook 
lyn, N. Y. (Rev. Mr. Farley;) College Chapel, and 
also Divinity Hall, Harvard University, Cambridge 
Cambridgeport, Roxbury, Milton, Dorchester, Marsh 
field, Watertown, Brookfield, Brighton, Chelsea, Low- 
ell, Lexington, Lincoln, Weston, Newburyport, Sand 
wich,S e ne,Uxbridge, Medfield, Lancaster ,Chelms- 
ford, Hingham, Cohasset, Ashby, Andover, Dover, 
Northboro’, Cabotville, Ipswich, Bedford, Greenfield, 
Beverly, Dedham, Medford, Billerica, Waltham, Lynn 
Brookline, Sterling, Mass; Portsmouth, Walpole, Do 
ver, N. II; Portland, Hallowell, Augusta, Bangor, Cas 
tine, Me; Hartford, Ct; Syracuse, Rochester, N. Y; 
Providence, Newport, R.I.; Brattleboro’, Vt; Savan 
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nah, Geo; Mobile, Ala; Allton, Ill; St. Louis, Mo; 
compassionated their hard case, and would have | ies from the entrance. 


Louisville, Ky; and many other societies in New Eng- 
land and the Southern and Western States. 
We respectfully request Clergymen or Church Com 


uals now in use. Price $1 00 per dozen. 


Also,—A new edition of CHANNING’s CATECHISM 
for very Young Children. Price 50 cents per dozen.— 


the Chair 
ceased du 
Kingsley 


0 ad have et ee wens coming round between it and the mountain, en- C. C. Tibbetts, M. D., Sanboruton Bridge, N. H. 
4 -Te i y 


: if camped on the Southern side of the lake and at | March 20, 1847. 
hawls and cloaks if it), . vt pt 
‘agehrsnntganabeuttan eats you, that ] cannot pretend to give you an ac-| the Eastern point of the mountain, having spent | 


them, indeed, Mrs. S., was acousin of his, mar- 


oP ‘ S. M. Emery, M. D., Boscawen, N. H., Jan. 22, 
ried only the week before, and now on a wed- ; 


ding tour with her husband. To most of our 
party | had been an entire stranger a few days 
before, but so rapid an amalgamation of thought 
and feeling took place, that | now seem to my- 
self, to have known each individual of them, 
years, instead of days. We seemed, at once, to 
give each othercredit for all good and agreeable 
qualities, and indulged in a ready sociability, 
which the excitement we .felt from the prospect 
of so soon exploring that wonder of nature, with 


most from infancy, was calculated to produce. 
Sometimes sober discussion, at other times gay 
merriment and laughter predominated, as we 
were whirled rapidly along, amid the varying 
and often beautiful scenery, through which our 
route lay. Sometimes our road ran, for a con- 
siderable distance, along the bottom of a deep 
ravine, between lofty hills, with thick dark for- 
ests waving uver their sides and summits, and 
with deeply shaded glens and dells often inter- 
vening On either hand. At other times it lay 
along the foot of rocky, precipitous cliffs, richly 
garlanded with wild flowers and trailing vines, 
while stately forests waved over our heads, from 
the verge of the precipice. Many of these beau- 
tiful scenes I almost sighed to pass without a 
pause for enjoyment and admiration. At the 
distance of about forty miles from Louisvi!le, we 
entered upon that singular region known as the 
barrens of Kentucky. Fiom the name,I had 
imagined them a tract almost shorn of vegeta- 
tion, and not greatly superior in attractive scene- 
ry, w some African desert; but to my surprise, 
{ discoved a country richly clothed (feathered I 
had almost said, so peculiarly dense and abun- 
dant 1s the vegetation) with many species of el- 
egant shrubs, and teeming with wild flowers of 
every varied hue, though at this season the pur- 
ple zinnia, the elegant golden rod, and yellow 
sunlike aster most obtruded themselves upon the 
eye, growing with a luxuriance of size, and 
splendor of hue, that I, at least, had never seen 
them exhibit elsewhere. 1 was almost glad 
when the breaking of an axletree, an hour or 
two before sunset, gave us an Opportunity of 
walking a considerable distanee, and exploring 
the wayside for those flowers of less obtrusive 
growth, and more delicate tints, of which we 
were catching, all day long, most tantalizing 
glimpses : mist their more showy neighbors. 
With the assistance of some of the gentlemen, 
Miss P. and myself soon had bouquets, larger 
than our hands could well grasp, of lovely flow- 
ers, of every delicate and varied tint, many of 
which we had never seen before, though we had 
thought our acquaintance with the lovely inhab- 
itants of the woodland, was tolerably general, 
It is a scene in which a thorough-going botanist 
might run wild, absolutely and irrecoverably 
wild, such is the profusion and variety with 
which nature has enriched these strangely mis- 
named barrens of Kentucky. When I inquired 
the reason of this apparent misnomer, | was in- 
formed that the application of the term was orig- 
wally caused by the absence of those dense, on- 
broken, and lofty forests which everywhere else 


| had been necessary. 
portunity of compassionating ourselves, for the | 
driver said it was as much as he could do to get | 
the empty coach along, and that the ladies must | 


But we had soon an op-| 


count, in regular succession, of one half the new, 
strange, and varied scenes through which we 
passed. 


To do this, it would have been necessary for 


‘all get out, too. So out we all had to scramble, | me to have been busy with pencil and tablet | 


in the rain, without umbrellas, and with not the 
| thickest shoes on, fer it had by no means entered | 
into our plans when we made our toilette in the | 
morning, to take a walk of a mile or two, tn the | 


every hundred yards. This would have been ut- 
terly impossible with the rapid pace at which we 
walked, even if I had been disposed so to employ 
myself—which I certainly was not, having as 


| rain, over rough and rocky hills. But this very | much as I could do to keep my footing along | 
vague rumors of which, our ears had tingled al- | thing we found ourselves doing—not with a very | the pathway, which soon became exceedingly | 


| good grace, to be sure. at first, but we soon be- rough and difficult, 
| came reconciled, and voted to set it down as one | 4 jong succession of hea 


of the agreeable varieties of the expedition. 
| We arrived at last at the Cave hotel, and soon | 


,had an excellent breakfast smoking on the table. | ihay deep, dark, an 
| No accommodation could be better than we found | were close beside our pathway, on either hand, | 


\here, whether as regards table, attendance, or 
lodgings. After breakfast, we proceeded to 
make our toilette for the cave, for you must 

| know that short dresses, made of some strong 

| material, with close fitting hoods or caps, is the 
| established costume for jadies about to pay their 

_respects to the genius of the cave. ‘The thick- 

| est, roughest shoes, also, that ladies cap wear, 

are the very pink of ton in these lower regions. 
| In all these points we had been well forewarned, 
by our considerate friend, Mr. H , before we 
| left home, so that our toilette, as far as I know, 
was considered unexceptionable for the occasion. 
| We had made an agreement with the gentlemen 
beforehand, that we were not to be looked at, at 
all, after our change of costume—but this com- 
pact was openly violated, for they did not pre- 
marshaled into the parlor, where they were as- 
sembled before us, with one or two more, who 
were at the cave when we arrived. The meta- 
morphosis we had undergone, was one not ex- 
actly analogous to that from the chrysalis to the 
butterfly, but rather the reverse. So we not 
only indulged them in their merriment, but join- 
ed in it, as they had not much the advantage of 
us in the score of daylight fashion and elegsnce, 
having exchanged their newer coats for their 
older ones, and advanced their pocket handker- 
chiefs to the dignity of turbans for their heads. 

Altogether, we made a beautiful and picturesque 
group, | assure you. When all were ready, 
each gentleman preferred his services to some 
one particular lady, as her assistant through the 
difficulties of the cave. We were then intro- 
duced to our guides, two in number, who made 
their appearance each with a can of vil slung to 
his back, an ample basket of provisions on his 

arm, and carrying also a supply of matches and 

bengal lights. As we stepped off the piazza, we 
turned our course in a direction rather ba:k from 
the house, and soon found ourselves descending 

a regular avenue, perhaps fifteen feet wide, with 

high banks on each side, which were covered 

with trees, branching towards each other over 
our heads, and forming a beautiful green arcade 
all the way to the mouth of the eave. We con- 
tinued along this avenue, for abont two hundred 
yards, when suddenly turning to the right from 
the avenue, we stood befure the mouth of the 














| others, along the verge of 


tend to disguise their merriment when we were | 


leading in some places over 
ps of angular stones, in 
Precipices of twenty 
In some places, we discovered 
d apparently bottomless pits 


or thirty feet. 


\into which a single false step might irrecovera- 
|bly precipitate us. Into these, siones were 
| thrown by the guides, which seemed to reverbe- 
| rate from side to side, until the sound was lost in 
|the immense depths below, with no returning 
, echo to announce its arrival at any final resting 
| place’ In one instance, the path led by a nar- 
Tow foot-bridge, actually across one of these 
| fearful gulfs, inte which I shuddered to look 
| Cown as I passed. 


[To be continued.] 





VISIT TO GOSHEN.—No. V. 
(Concluded. ) 
March 16, 1848. 


Off the next day on the canal towards the 
South-east,—all that marked the abode of man 
was the occasional site of theencampment of the 
shepherd Arabs; who find a scanty pasturage 
here in the winter. All was desert; and soon 
the country on either hand bore the appearance 
of having once been a salt marsh, the rank grass 
being often seen, and occasionally a dry salt- 
crusted spot, seeming to indicate that salt water 
had once been there. Along the canal were con 
stantly metthe marks of the French engineers, 
their measuring stakes and slight excavations 
made as if to try the ground. Thus we went 
for three or four hours. But we were now 
where the drifting sand of the desert had most 
encroached, and where often for many reds not a 
vestige of the canal banks could be seen, and it 
was only by a careful marking of our course 
back anda rigid and constant pressing of the 
men towards it that these slight vestiges could 
be followed. To crown all, | was quite unwell 
that day, and after an hour of this straining of 
mind aud eye, and of frequent dismounting to 
convince myself and the Arabs that we were 
right, tired nature gave out; and the sheikh 
having the helm left to him, steered straight for 
the mountain which, now we had passed the ca- 
nal mounds, was in full view, and thus the canal 
was left passing off to the East of us, our course 
being nearly South. An hour thus, and we 
tound ourselves descending upon a bed of crys- 
tals of quartz and rock salt embedded in a crust 
of sand. A short distance farther and this be- 
came soft, and the camels’ feet began to sink ; 
and presently a line of water was seen, running 
like a narrow riband far off West and South- 
west on the one hand and East and South- 
east on the other. Beyond this narrow line of 
water, and about four feet above it, extended an 
immense platform of a salt crust which all along 
the edge was broken and fallen, the cakes from 
18 to 24 irches in thickness, presenting precisely 
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the day in the circuit. And the manner of that 
night’s encampment was worthy of note. As 
the time for stopping approached | was at the 


left, a few rods distant, a Tell, and dismounting | 


went to it and found ancient granite remains. 
The sheikh called to me and proposed encamp 
ing, to which I| readily assented. | was curious 
to know to what age the singularly posted rain 
belonged and what could be its design. Un- 
covering one or two of the sand-covered rocks I 
read the names of Remeses the Great. But 
though beating his name it had evidently no 
-connection with the eanal, for as | learned more 
definitely next day this site is 12 or 15 miles 
from Suez and four or five miles West of the 
canal. 1 observed, however, that it was plainly 
not a city but merely a fortress; the mounds 
showing the foundation of a small strong fort— 
walls within walls, and back of this apparently 
a small town, covering net more than one-fourth 
of a mile square, an? that this fortress was evi- 
dently intended to guard the pass between that 
lake and Mount Gebel! Genafe. 

Going to the camp I was peculiarly struck 
with the loneliness of this desert. 1 kicked an 
old date-basket and under it was a beatiful white 
domestic rabbit ; and | learned that he was pro- 
bably left there by some people from the Shur- 
geeyeh (Delta) district, who were carrying him 
to market to Suez; and when | expected the 
timid animal would bound off he seemed to hover 
about the camp and to feel his loneliness, and 
we finally took bim with us and ale the poor 
fellow. That eve, too, I saw the chickens run- 
ning about the tent, and remonstrated with Ibra- 
him for being so careless as to let them out; but 
he laughed and said he let them out on purpose 
and there was no danger of their going off; and 
the remark strock me so that I looked around 
long and thoughtfully on the silent desert waste 
with feelings such as I have from a ship’s side : 
even the camels turned out to graze will not 
leave the camp. From that.eve the poor caged 
fowls, rocked all the day on the camel’s back, 
had every eve a few hours of liberty. About 


five or six hours next morn brought us to Suez, | 


and the excursion of Goshen was ended. 























Sieg undersigned hereby informs the Clergy, Com- 
mittees of Religious Societies, and others, that he 
is prepared to execute, m a tasteful and appropriate 
manner, the decoration of interior walls and ceilings of 
Churches, Halls, and other buildings, in Fresco, Oat 
Paneling, or other ornamental styles of Painting, and 
is confident that his experience ir the art, and his rea 
sonable charges, will insure satisfaction. 
Ventilating transparent Window Shades in Colors 
representing Stained Glass, and scriptural sentences 
beautifuliy lettered on tablees in oad and relief, fur 
nished at short notice. 
_ Specimens of his work may be seen, and references 
fivea if required. Letters addressed to him, post paid 
will be promptly attended te. 
'TTHOMAS D. MORRIS, 
153 Washington Street. 


Entrance No, | : ) irect : ‘ 
Old South Chee Place. directly opposite the 
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N° BOOK—Modern Literatme, by L. Raymond 
de Vericour, formerly Lecturer in the Royal 
Atheneum, Paris ; author of * Milton et la Poesie 
Epique ;”” member of the Archwological Society, Rome; 
the Historical Institute of France, etc., etc. Revised, 
with Notes alluding partieularly to writers prominent 
in late political events in Paris, by William Stanghton 
Chase, A. M.; one vol. 12mo. pp, 450. Just publish. 
ed, and for Sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., No. 
134 Washington, opposite School St. 
augl?” lis2vs. 


7. 
| RR. Fellows, M. D., Loudon, N. H., Jan. 22, 1847. 


| 
} Concorn, Nov. 3, 1846. 
| Having been acquainted with the virtues and altera- 
| tive effects of the Compound Concentrated Syrup of 
| Sarsaparilla, prepared by the United Society of Shakers 
| in Canterbury, Ido not hesitate to recommend it in 
| preference to any other preparation of the kind offered 
| for use. WILLIAM PRESCOTT, M. D. 
| IL cordially concur with the above. 
JAMES B. ABBOTT, M. D. 
Sanbornton, N. H., March 26, 1847. 
Bruisto., N. H-, Jan. 20, 1840. 
Having directed and used the ‘* Compound Conentrat- 
ed Syrup of Sarsaparilla,” prepared by the United 
Society of Shakers in Canterbury, I confidently recom- 
mend it to the profession as a valuable auxiliary in the 
treatment of Scrofula, Bad state of the Blood, and dis- 
eases of the liver. I also consider it an efficacious reme- 
dy for the cure of a variety of cutaneous diseases.— 
Knowing something about the Formula of this Syrup, 
and watching its effects on the system, I can safely ree- 
ommend it to the suffering part of community. 
M. C. SAWYER, M. D. 
I cheerfully concur in the foregoing recommendation 
I. P. WHITTEMORE, M. D. 
For sale in any quantity, by the Proprietors, an 
their appointed Agents, 
EDWARD BRINLEY & CO., 
No. 34, South side Faneuil! Hall. 
P. 8. None genuine, without Dr. Corbett’s Signa 
ture. tl julylS 


HE NATIONAL PSALMIST, by Mason & 

Wess. Now ready for delivery, “The National 
Psalmist; a new collection of Church Music, &ce. by 
Lowell Mason and George James Web ».”” 

This work, upon which more than three years of la- 
bor has been expended is now presented to Choristers, 
Teachers of Music and others, as a most complete MAN- 
UAL OF PSALMODyY, adapted to the use of Chuirs, 
Congregations, Singing Schools, and Musical Societies. 

In addition to a large variety of entirely new music 
furnished in part by native and foreign contributors ex- 
pressly for tha work, “The National Psalmist is believ- 
ed to contain a larger amount of the rich and standard 
old tunes, which have stood the test of ayes, but many 
of which are new to this country. 

It contains most of the popular English Chants, and 
its Anthems, mostly new, are well adapted both for 
church worship and Choir practice. 

Its indexes are very complete; embracing besides 
the usual alphabetical and metrical indexes, an index to 
first lines of hymns, &c., and ‘Descriptive Tables,’ in 
which the tunes are classified according to their style 
and character, 

‘The National Psalmist’ 119 tunes in Long Metre; 
137 in Common Metre; 77 in Short Metre, and 99 of 
various Particular Metres, embracing all the varieties 
in use; also, 57 Anthems and Set Pieces, many of them 
furnished expressly for the work by distinguished Eng- 
lish Composers, and 107 Chants—inclu-ling the Canti- 
cles of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

Teachers and others interested are invited to call 
and examine this work. 

TAPPAN, WHITTEMORE & MASON, 
Washington st. 





114 
lis2os ag5 





ECENT PUBLICATIONS. JAMES MUN- 
ROE & CO., have received the following — 

The Tenant of Wildfell Hall, by Acton Bell, 50c: 
Vanity Fair, or Sketches of English Society, by 
Thackeray, 50. 
Grantley Manor, by Lady Georgiana Fullerton, 50c. 
Brothers and Sisters, by Miss Bremer, translated by 
Miss Howitt, 25. 
The Henpecked Husband, 25. 
The Baronet’s Daughters, by Mrs Gay: 
Hawkstone, 2 vols, 1,00: 
Self Control, by Miss Brunton, 1,00: 
Miss Adams’ Letters, new edition, 2 vols in one: 
Lead Diseases, from the French of Tauquerel, by Dr 
Dana, Svo, 2,25: 

Highways and Byways, by Grattan, 2d series, 37: 
Eastern Tourist’s Guide, by Disturnell, 18mo, 62: 
Giles’ Oration, July 4th, in Bostoa, 25: 

Hadson’s Lectures, on Shakspeare, 2 vols, 2,25: 
For sale at 184 Washington, opposite School st. 
ag5 lis20s 


REENWSOOD’S HYMNS—Cheap. Just re- 
ceived, one hundred copies of Greenwood’s Ilymns 
from Rev Mr Faller’s Society in Manchester, N. H., 
which are offered veRY Low, less than half the price 
ot new copies, by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 111 





184 Just published by S. G. SIMPKINS, 124 Washington 





street. uf 
NEW BOOKS FOR CHURCH CHOIRS. 
rFXHE CHOIR CHORUS BOOK, a collection of 
choruses from the works of the most distinguished 
composers. Compiled, adapted to English words and 
arranged with particular reference to their practice and for 
the use of Musical Societies by A. N. JoHNsoN, author 
of “Instructions in Thorough Bass”? “The Musical 
Class Book,”’ Editor of the **Boston Musical Gazette,” 
Organist at Park Street Church, &e., &e. 

The snerits of this work, will be highly appreciated 
by members and especially by leaders of choirs, who 
have felt the difficulty of sustaining the interest and at- 
tendance upon their meetings for practice, and who 
properly estimate the effect in the improvement of the 
taste and the power of execution, which the study and 
practice of these compositions produce. In the large 
and varied collection which this book contains, 5 of the 
Choruses are by Hancel, 13 by Haydn, 17 by Mozart, 
6 by Mendelssohn and the remainder by Cherubini, 
Neukomm, Zingaselli, Romberg, Webbe, Naumann, 
Spohr, King, Stymann, &c. 

Although this work contains more vocal music than 
the most expensive Chorus Books which have been pub- 
lished in this country, it will be sold at a price less than 
that of common Church Music Books. 

Just published, by Wilkins, Carter & Co., No. 16 
Water street, Boston, and for sale by booksellers and 
music dealers generally. june24 


mayl3 





EAD DISEASES. James Munror & Co. 
have received Lead Diseases, a Treatise from the 
French of L. Tauquerel des Planches, with Notes and 
additions of the use of Lead Pipe and its substitotes, 
by Samuel L. Dana, M.D., LL.D.; 1 vol Svo, pp442. 


For sale at No 134 Washington, opposite School st. 
ag lis2os 











NEW TREATMENYT OF BRONCHITIS. 
Ds J. K. PALMER, continues with great success, 
A/ the new treatment of Bronchitis and other affec- 
tions of the Throat and Lungs, recently introduced by 
Sir Charles Scudamore of England, and employed with 
so much success in the practice of that celebrated Phy- 
sician. 
Dr. Palmer’s Office is No. 44 Salem street, Boston. 
No charge for consultations or advice. Medicines and 


Inhaling Apparatus furnished on reasonable terms. 
junelO 





NEW SABBATH SCHOOL HYMN BOOK. 


HE Sabbath School Lute; a Selection of Hymns, 
and appropriate Melodies, adapted to the wants of 
Sabbath Schools, Families, and Social Meetings, by E. 
L. White, and J. E. Gould, Authors of the Modern 
Harp, Boston Melodeon, Tyrolian Lyre, Wreath of 
Schoo! Songs, &e. 
Just published, and for sale at B. B. MUSSEY & 
CO., 29 Cornhill. 3m june3 


N EW BOOKS. Brothers and Sisters, by Miss 
Bonner; Mirabeau,a Life History, 1 vol; Charms 
and Counter Charms, by the author of ‘T'wo Lives; The 
Life and Writings of Cassius M. Clay; Eastera Life, 
by Harriet Martineau; Miss Strickland’s_ Life of the 
Queens of England, complete in 12 vols; Lamartine’s 
Pilgrimage to the Holy Land; Shadow of the Cross; 
Old Man’s Home; Dark River; Mary Leesou, by Ma- 
ry Hov itt, What I saw in California; Angela, by the 
author of Emilia Wyndham; Louis Blane’s History of 

the French Revolution of 1789. 
For sale by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 111 Wash- 
ington st. lis2os jy29 


HE WILLIAMS FAMILY. The Genealogical 

History of the Williams Family, in America, with 

Elegant Portraits, 1 vol. By Stephen Williams, M. D. 

This highly interesting book, is just published and is 

for sale at the Office of theChristian Register, No. 22 
dec 11 








School Street,—up stairs. 





REMOVAL. 
Dr. Rufus E. Dixon, 


SURGEON DENTIST, 


HAS REMOVED 
FROM NO. 7 WINTER STREET TO NO. 22 
WINTER STREET, 
ON THE OPPOSITE SIDE. 








Washington st. lis2es agd 
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mittees proposing a change in their Hymn Books, on 
forming new Societies, to forward us their addresses 
when copies shall be sent them for examination. 
JENKS, PALMER & CO., 
o24 tf Chambers 131 Washingon st. 








Albion’ Life Insurance Company. 
LONDON, NEW YORK AND BOSTON, 
INSTITUTED IN 1805. 


HE undersigned having been appointed Agents to 
T the Albion Company tor Boston and vieiaiay, are 
prepared to receive proposals for Lusurances on Lives, 
and are empowered in unexceptionable cases to grant 
policies without reference to the Board of Directors in 
London. 

ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THIS COMPANY. 

Perfect Security, a from a large paid up capital 
and accumulated profits of a business 2 peek: FOR?Y 
years standing, 

Pennies may be paid quarterly, half yearly, or an- 
nually. 

Ww the insurance is for the whole term of Life, 
HALF the premium may remain unpaid for five years on 
paying interest. 

insured participate AT ONCE in ALL the profits 
of the business both in Europe and America, and in the 
first division of profits in 1849, which are paid in CASH. 

No charge for sea risk from any one part of the Ameri- 
can continent to any other part. 

Medical Examines—J. B.S. Jackson, M.D., J. 
Mason WaRREN, M. D. 

Prospectuses and all requisite information can be had 
at our Office, No 5 Merchants’ Exchange, Boston. 

WM. HALES, ) Agents to the Company 
SAML. PAGE, for Boston and vicinity. 


ag21 ostf 





EVIDENCES OF REVEALED RELIGION. 


HE subscriber respectfully solicits the generous 
patronage of his Christian brethren and friends, to 
aid him their liberal subscriptions, in carrying 
through the press a work, entitled, ‘*A New and Short 
Way of Dealing with Modern Sceptics and Unbelievers— 
in Fifteen Lectures on the Evidences of Revealed Reli- 
gion. By Matrruew Harpine, of Stow, Mass. 
The book will contain about 250 pages, well printed 
on good paper, and neatly bound. It will be furnished 
to subscribers for a single copy, at the low price of 75 
cents, and:to such as take more than one, at the still 
lower price of 50 cents per copy. The money to be 
paid on the delivery of the books. The author’s object 
being, not so uuch profit, as a wide circulation among 
that large class of his fellow-men, who are halting be- 
tween two opinions; or have no opinion at all of their 
own; and therefore, liable to be led astra by the spe- 
cious pretences of modern science and philosophy false- 
ly so called. Hence the design of this little book, is, if 
possible, to prevent so fatal an issue, by enabling the 
sincere and candid reader to be always ready to give an 
answer to every one that asketh a reason of the hope 
that is within him with meekness and fear. 
§G Subscribers can give their names to the publish- 
er of this paper, or, if they prefer it, can send them to 
the author at Stow, Mass. tf may20 





Ts Subscriber would be glad to receive into his 
family two or more lads for the purposes of in- 
— He would 
studies preparato 
above the age of cig ears. ; 

T. PRE Tiss ALLEN, Sterling, Mass. 
Refer to George Putnam, D. D., Roxbury, John 
Ware, M. D., oo Stephen Weld, Esq., Jamaica 
Plain. wf april28 


refer those who are pursuing 
r College, but will take any 








Grandin & Dudley, 
SURGEON DENTISTs, 
No. 238 WASHINGTON STREET 
Corner of Central Court, 
Boston. 


dec4 lyos 
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*3 Lectures to Yo Men, 


ECTURES.. Burnap een catia Coke 


new edition. Lectures to Y¥ 
tivation of the Mind, the formation of Character, and. 
the Conduet of Life, by Rey G. W. Burnap- edi- 








augl4 u 


Por sally GROSBY & N 1GHOES, 11) Wash- 
ington st. lis2os agd 
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